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THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


There are indications that the elementary-school principal is 
beginning to be thought of as an important factor in school organiza- 
tion. Ata recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Association held 
at Forth Worth, Texas, the Elementary-School Principals’ Section 
adopted the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the principals of elementary schools should have a 
national organization; that a delegate be sent to represent every city having 
as many as three elementary schools; that copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to each city superintendent of each city having as many as three 
elementary schools; and, be it further resolved that boards of education be 
requested to defray the expenses of delegates to a national convention of 
elementary-school principals; and, be it further resolved that the elemen- 
tary-school principals of Texas meet at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in February there to organize a National 
Elementary-School Principals’ Association. 

The Schoolmasters Club of Cincinnati heard at a recent meeting 
a report of a committee which attempted to distinguish the duties 
of the superintendent from those of the principal. The review 
of the problem presented by Mr. Davis and published in the 
Cincinnati School Ind x is as follows: 

Acting in conjunction with the board and its committees, the superin- 
tendent manages and directs the schools. He is the most important officer 
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in the employment of a municipality. His office should be the center of the 
school system, up to which and down from which all authority, direction, and 
inspiration flow. He should be the executive officer of the school board: its 
ears, eyes, and brains. His duties are threefold: as an executive, as an 
organizer, and as a supervisor. As the city school system increased in size 
with the growth of the city, need for expansion and differentiation of these 
three duties arose, with the result that various officers were added, and depart- 
ments created. Of these the educational department came first. All other 
departments were created for the express purpose of enabling the educational 
department to render a larger community service, and to better fulfil the 
work for which the schools were established. As the lines of relationship 
show, the superintendent, in addition to being executive head of the educational 
department, is given general oversight and co-ordinating power over other 
departments and officers. Under this scheme the superintendent is, as it 
were, prime minister. This primacy is necessary for efficiency, co-operation, 
and proper official relationship. In practice each head in a large, well-organized 
sphere will conduct affairs of his department, without interference on the part 
of the superintendent; but in case of friction and conflict of authority the 
superintendent should be the co-ordinating head. Also the work of depart- 
ments so overlaps that this is a vital necessity. In cities where this 
co-ordination does not exist friction and shifting of reponsibility occur from 
time to time with the result that the efficiency of the school is impaired. 

As the scheme suggests, the unit of supervision will be the individual 
school, and the principal becomes the instrument through which supervisory 
control is exercised. The importance of his position is seen in that he is 
responsible for a// work of administration and the supervision of all subjects. 
All the workings of the school pass through his hands. His tasks are numerous, 
important, and many times of petty nature. The apportionment of his time 
to these duties is important. Several years ago President Churchill of the 
New York City board of education sent out the following question: ‘What 
are the six most important and essential functions of a school principal ?” 
Eighty-three principals and teachers answered it from all parts of the city, 
representing various types of schools. 

1. Eighty-two of the eighty-three said that the most important function 
of the school principal was Supervision in the classroom. The amount of 
time varied from 50 to 100 per cent. 

2. Sixty-two contributors set down as legitimate and unbegrudged use of 
school time the education of teachers by principals. 

3. Sixty-nine of the participants record that the principal’s schedule 
should allow time for planning and organization. 

4. According to fifty-seven, the principals should have time to cultivate 
friendly relations with the pupils. 

5. Fifth in order of these eighty-three was the fact that principals should 
test and record progress. 
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6. Forty-six said that the principal should spend a part of his time in 
parental co-operation. 

Accepting this report of Churchill’s as setting forth the proper allotment 
of duties, we observe that the principal should be a supervisor. Under our 
present system the greater part of his time is actually spent in duties such as 
management of buildings and playground, exemption of pupils from school 
who are sick or exposed to contagious disease, work on attendance, filling 
requisitions and reports, handling mail, messenger service, telephone calls, 
enrollment and placement of pupils, receiving visitors, parents, agents, book 
agents, and inspectors, and a hundred other petty things. All will agree 
that most of his present duties could be attended to successfully by an efficient 
office assistant, trained in school administration. Thus an executive- 
administrative assistant added to each school would give the principal an 
opportunity to devote his undivided time to the more important duty of 
supervision. 

As you note, the principal in this scheme is given the task of supervision 
of all subjects, including the so-called specials. Supervision is hereby lodged 
where contact and conference with teachers is frequent, easy, natural, and 
necessary. Objection to this is immediately raised in that we do not have 
principals who are capable of supervising all subjects, which is quite true; 
but once having elevated and magnified the office of principal from mere 
clerkship to leader and guide, and made it attractive by a larger salary, we 
shall induce bigger men to enter the profession and prompt men already in 
the office to prepare themselves better for their new duties. 

In conclusion, the committee offers for general discussion a scheme wherein 
the superintendent has co-ordinating power over all departments and the 
principal, freed from administrative duties, is given charge of all supervision. 


The fact is that the duties of the principal are becoming more 
and more important with the enlargement of urban schools, and 
yet there is no clear definition of these duties. This Journal has 
in recent years devoted much space to this general matter. Is it 
not of sufficient importance to be discussed widely as the School- 
masters Club of Cincinnati has commenced to discuss it? Definite, 
concrete suggestions of the type here quoted ought to be worked 
out, discussed, and tried. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Superintendent Withers of St. Louis has accepted the deanship 
of the School of Pedagogy of New York University. This office 
he refused when it was first offered to him a year ago, but conditions 
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in St. Louis have become such that he has decided to leave that 
city. His published statement is as follows: 


My reasons for declining to be a candidate for reappointment as super- 
intendent of instruction and for announcing the fact at this time are as follows: 

It is utterly impossible under the conditions that now exist in the Board 
of Education to render to the extent of my ability the kind and quality of 
service which the charter requires of the superintendent and which the people 
have a right to expect. There are problems of the greatest moment before 
the schools that call for the unhampered effort of the superintendent and 
the intelligent support of the entire Board of Education if they are to be 
happily solved and-if the schools are to continue to hold the enviable place 
which they have won and now occupy among the city school systems of 
America. The call for unified effort, for unselfish service on the part of all 
who are engaged in this work is always present. That call is today and will 
be for the next four years quite as great as it was at any time during the 
period of the war. 

Under the provisions of the charter the position of the superintendent 
of instruction is one of the greatest difficulty and importance. He is, in 
fact, the executive head of the public-school system, having under his direction 
the work of nearly 3,000 teachers and the educational welfare of 110,000 
children. He is primarily responsible for the selection, training, placement, 
rating, promotion, demotion, and elimination of teachers; for the correct 
educational use of school property, buildings, and equipment valued at nearly 
$30,000,000. He is responsible for the quality of service for which the people 
spend nearly $7,000,000 annually. 

He is expected to keep himself informed as to the best theory and practice 
in vogue in other cities and developed in schools and colleges of education. 
He must define and execute under the general direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation the policy that will meet the extremely complex educational needs of a 
modern city of almost 1,000,000 population. No man, however well qualified 
he may be, can meet successfully such responsibilities as these if he does not 
have the full sympathy and support of his board of education and must 
work in the depressing atmosphere of constant personal opposition af a 
considerable part of the beard’s membership. 

Realizing as I do the great importance of the position and the extreme 
difficulty of filling it satisfactorily, I feel it my duty to announce my intention 
thus far in advance in order that the board may have ample time and oppor- 
tunity to discover and secure the best available person to fill the vacancy. I 
desire to give my time and attention for the remainder of my term to the 
major problems now confronting the schools. This, I feel, can in some respects 
be more successfully done if I am not a candidate for reappointment than 
if I were. 
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The situation thus described is one that has been maturing for 
some years past. There is a small clique of members of the Board 
of Education of St. Louis who have made every possible effort 
to nullify the excellent school charter which gives the superintendent 
large powers and responsibilities. ‘They have carried on the kind 
of persistent and harassing warfare which only cheap politicians 
have the time and cowardice to wage. Fortunately, there are 
social forces at work which are likely to clean up the board at the 
election in the spring, but the election comes too late to affect the 
appointment of the new superintendent. 

One is almost disposed to say that St. Louis ought to suffer 
without sympathy for its lethargy during the last four years while 
Dr. Withers has been steadily organizing the schools along progres- 
sive lines in spite of the debasing influences of these school-board 
members. But the loss of Dr. Withers from the Mississippi Valley 
is not a mere matter between St. Louis and one of its local officials. 
He and the policies for which he has stood are of importance to 
many another system. He has been and is a leader in the profession. 
His services in Harris Teachers College and in one of the high 
schools where he was principal were so conspicuous that he was 
the inevitable candidate for the superintendency at the time of 
Mr. Blewett’s death. Since his appointment he has continued to 
direct the efforts of the principals and teachers of St. Louis along 
lines of constructive and scientific development. The system has 
steadily improved. At the time of the survey many excellent 
features of the system were discovered and described. The close 
harmony and co-operation among the educational staff and the 
efficient organization of the Harris Teachers College were intimately 
linked together and were major factors in the success of the system. 
Added to these was a school charter of the best possible type. All 
these good things fell under the disapproval of a minority of the 
school board, and they have done what they could to wreck them. 
They have deliberately tried to make the superintendency untenable 
for one of the ablest educators in the country. 

Dr. Withers will have an influential opportunity in New York, 
and he will be answerable only to a board of trustees and a 
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president interested in the best developments in education. His 
services will be appreciated, and he will be able to use his energies 
productively. St. Louis, on the other hand, presents the pitiful 
example to the lesser communities of this region of a city 
deprived of an efficient officer by unworthy men elevated to 
office because good citizens were asleep. The example is instruct- 
ive, but not encouraging. 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The announcement of Child Labor Day came from the national 
committee so late this year that it will scarcely reach our readers 
before the day set for national consideration of the problems of 
juvenile employment. We are glad to give space, however, to 
the statement which accompanies the notice. The facts are highly 
significant, and permanently significant. It is to be hoped that 
the conscience of America can be aroused to deal promptly and 
intelligently with the matters here reported. 

It is not a wise solution of the child-labor problem to refuse to 
consent to all forms of work by children. The industries of this 
country are a part of its social machinery and, as such, should be 
made to contribute to the upbringing of the new generation. 
What is needed is wise supervision of the whole matter. Wise 
supervision can never be instituted until agencies of protection 
have been organized and provided with knowledge and equipment 
which will make it possible to deal in a comprehensive way with a 
problem that is today almost untouched. 

The committee’s announcement is as follows: 

Most of us take it for granted that American children go to school, receive 
a fair education, and, taking it by and large, are so much more fortunate than 
the children of any other nation that we need not worry about them. But 
how true is our assumption? At least one-fifth of all American children 
between ten and fifteen are out of school earning their own living. In one 
industrial center in Massachusetts, a state that stands high on our educational 
roll, only one child in ten finishes high school, while sixty-six out of every 
hundred leave school for work the moment the compulsory school law releases 
them. This is true in a greater degree in other states, some of which still have 
no adequate schooling law, require only a knowledge of English of children 
leaving school for work, and have a school term of only eighty days. The 
result is that almost one-quarter of our population is illiterate. 
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In fourteen states this year it is reported that child labor has increased, 
more children having left school for work than in 1919. Many of them are 
employed in industries not regulated by the federal tax on child labor; they 
may be employed nine, ten, or eleven hours a day; they may be worked on 
night shifts; they may even work at trades known to be dangerous—and the 
child in industry is just three times as likely to suffer accident as the adult. 
Massachusetts, again, is more careful of her children than many states, yet 
in Massachusetts last year there were 1,691 industrial accidents to children 
under sixteen, ten of which were fatal and sixty-two of which resulted in 
permanent partial disability to the child. 

Is all this a square deal for American children? 

It is to consider such facts, to bring the child welfare situation home to 
all of us, that the National Child Labor Committee appoints the fourth Sunday 
in January each year as Child Labor Day. In 1921 it falls on January 23. 
It is observed not only in Sunday schools and churches, but on January 22 
in synagogues, and on January 24 in schools, colleges, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. Pamphlets and posters are distributed by the National Child Labor 
Committee for use by those interested in observing the day. and anyone who 
wishes such material should write directly to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

It happens that Child Labor Day comes this year at the end of National 
Thrift Week, and so the committee points out that the conservation of children 
may well be considered as an item in the larger national thrift. ‘Every child 
without an education today,” says Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, “means an illiterate citizen tomorrow; every child 
who is overworked today, means a dulled, unhealthy citizen tomorrow; and 
every child who enters a low-wage, blind-alley occupation today, without 
means of advancing himself, means a poverty-stricken, inefficient citizen 
tomorrow, very possibly a charge upon the nation. What kind of citizens 
do we want, and what kind are we making?” 


WOMEN IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


The idea has gained currency that a woman should be appointed 
to the President’s Cabinet. It has been freely suggested that the 
proposed department of education would be one of the most natural 
opportunities for the realization of this idea. The New York Globe 
reported a series of interviews which cannot be quoted in full, 
but which are fairly summarized in the first two paragraphs of 
an article published on December 16. These paragraphs are as 
follows: 


To ascertain the trend of feeling among representative women toward 
the proposal for a feminine member in the cabinet, The Globe put this question 
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to nine women prominent in varied activities: ‘‘Do you believe there should 
be a woman member of the cabinet, either as head of a newly created Depart- 
ment of Education or department of women’s activities, or for some other place 
in this body?” Eight of the nine women said “yes,” always with the reserva- 
tion that a capable woman should be chosen. The only one unfavorable reply 
came from Miss Lena Phillips, secretary of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. These are the complete statements: 

Mrs. Clarice Baright, lawyer: “I certainly believe an able woman should 
be chosen, regardless of politics, for a place in the cabinet, not as a compliment 
to the sex, but because it will give women the chance to co-operate in the 
government of the nation. Ida Tarbell has made a statement that the Presi- 
dent should not select a woman to a cabinet position on complimentary grounds ; 
that we didn’t have the vote long enough to be fitted for responsible positions; 
that the vote and citizenship are sexless, and that therefore the most able 
and experienced men should be given preference in the government. 

“The vote is decidedly not sexless. If the vote is sexless, then suffrage 
is just a futile increase of the number of ballots. The very essence of the 
value of woman suffrage is that women use the vote to co-operate and lend 
the benefit of their viewpoint and experience in the government. There 
certainly should be a capable woman member of the cabinet, representing 
motherhood, the children, education, and the women’s share newly acquired 
in running the affairs of this country. 


It will be a misfortune for all concerned if the managers of the 
Smith-Towner Bill allow this measure to slip out of their hands. 
Apparently a writer in the Baltimore Evening Sun of December 15 
thinks this has already happened, for she opens her discussion of 
the bill with the following paragraph: 

Washington, Dec. 15.—So far-reaching are the purposes of the Smith- 
Towner Educational Bill, which 10,000,000 women are now demanding as the 
only logical remedy for the nation’s confusion of teaching methods and uneven- 
ness of educational distribution, that it is only by an examination of the specific 
provisions of the act that an appreciation of its sweeping powers can be 
obtained. 

CARE OF PUPILS BELOW NORMAL 

At Mason City, Iowa, the plan of organizing work for defectives 
and for children who are below normal in their school work has 
been carried far enough to demonstrate its practicability. At the 
request of the editors of this Journal, Superintendent Vasey has 
contributed the following brief statement: 

I do not know that Mason City has any particularly unique feature in 
the handling of the problem of teaching defective children in the small city. 
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I think there is a general feeling that cities undertaking special education of 
defective children rather invite failure if they attempt to make a centrally 
located organization for these children. The sentiment, in Iowa at least, seems 
to be that it is necessary to open rooms in individual buildings, rather than 
organize a centrally located group. In Mason City we have no building 
handling any more than four hundred and fifty children in average daily attend- 
ance. Consequently unless the work is enlarged to include features of adjust- 
ment of children to different grades there isn’t work for one full-time teacher. 
It takes a group of from one thousand to fifteen hundred children to have 
enough children of the defective type for a special room. We have conse- 
quently organized a central location where children are brought from all build- 
ings in the city, and where a special type of education is given them, under 
three teachers. We accommodate forty children during the year; however, 
there will be as many as eighty enrolled in this department. The supervisor 
of this work spends half her time testing the mental status of children all 
over the city who are subjects for repeating grades. 

We are now gathering data from all the grades with the intention of 
organizing a department for children immediately below the normal group. 
In testing over a hundred children we find a large number who are unhappy 
in their work, failing for the most part to do successfully scarcely any phase 
of the class assignments. They are, however, capable of learning to read, 
and perhaps most of the ordinary demands of living they can meet successfully. 
We are finding that these children in reality are the retarded children inasmuch 
as their mental status is too low to comprehend the work of the grade in which 
they are placed. 

We hope to work out some plan whereby we can give these children a 
special type of education involving more handwork, more motor activities, 
more music, and only the most practical and applicable phases of the common 
subjects. In the Opportunity Room, as we call it, we endeavor to make 
distinction between the children who can learn to read the daily newspaper 
and those who cannot. For all children who have a mentality indicating a 
possibility of functioning in these fields we emphasize academic work. With 
the children whose possibilities are perhaps too low to function in the common 
subjects we emphasize especially the simple habits of health, some simple 
constructive work, lots of music and play, and we endeavor to supervise their 
feeding. 

The greatest problem we have to meet is the difficulty of convincing 
parents that this type of education is absolutely necessary for the happiness 
of children who are below normal. We have exercised no compulsion of any 
kind. We cannot rely upon any state law for help. We must rely entirely 
upon the proof of benefit to the children and usually after a few months of 
trial. All the children we have now in the department are tnere with the 
consent and with the approval of the parents of these children. The regular 
rooms are thereby relieved of the heaviest retards. 
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SCHOOL FINANCES IN IOWA 


The Department of Education of the University of Iowa has 
set an example which should be followed in every state. It has 
published a report prepared by one of its officers, Dean W. F. 
Russell, giving tables which throw light on the whole matter of 
school revenues and expenditures in the different communities of 
the state. The questions which this report attempts to answer 
are as follows: 


1. What is the legal basis for school finance in Iowa? 

2. What are the legal requirements, duties, and rights of Iowa school 
officers so far as finance is concerned ? 

3. When specifically are Iowa school officers required to perform these 
duties ? 

4. How do school expenditures compare with actual wealth, population, 
and attendance in the cities of Iowa? 

5. What is the relation between school expenditure and actual wealth in 
Iowa in 1919 and in years past? 

6. What is the relation between expenditures for schools and for other 
municipal purposes ? 

7. What data have we upon which to base a scientific school budget ? 

8. How may we improve our system of accounting ? 


The facts brought out in the various sections of the bulletin 
will be of help in guiding cities and towns to understand what 
they are doing in comparison with their neighbors. The plan is 
to repeat the study in later years so as to furnish a basis for constant 
checks on the financial organization of schools. 

An ingenious device for comparing school taxes on the basis 
of wealth is described in the following paragraphs: 


Another way of showing this same series of facts is the Index of Opportunity. 
Taking the data for the fifty-six school systems and ranking them in order, we 
find that the median amount for schools per $1,000 of real wealth is $5,445. 
Just as many of the fifty-six school districts are raising locally for school purposes 
$5,445 as are raising less than this figure. Then, taking the data for Tables 
8, 9, and 10 and ranking them in order, we find for the same cities that the 
median amount raised per pupil is $68.25. That is, just as many of these 
cities are raising more than $68.25 per pupil as are raising less than this figure. 
Thus the typical school system of these fifty-six cities is raising $68.25 per 
pupil per year, this sum representing $5,445 per $1,000 of real wealth. This 
means that if an Iowa city is to tax itself the median amount for school purposes 
to send one child to school for one year, it will require a unit of real wealth 
amounting to $12,534.00. 
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If, then, we assume as the numerator of a fraction the amount of money 
raised per pupil for each of these cities, and as the denominator the amount of 
money raised for school purposes per $12,534 of real wealth, we have a ratio 
which yields a measure of the opportunity of a community to improve educa- 
tionally. Thus a ratio of 1.00 (1/1) means that a community is raising an 
amount for schools with about the same burden of taxation as is typical. 
If the ratio is 2.00 (2/1) the school system is raising its school funds without 
as great burden as is usual. If, on the other hand, the ratio is .50 (1/2) the 
burden of taxation is much heavier than usual. If the ratio is greater than 
unity, the educational opportunity of the community increases. As it is less 
than unity, the educational opportunity decreases. The former schools are 
bearing their educational burdens easily. Improvement can be secured with 
ease. The latter schools have a more difficult task. Possibly they should 
receive state aid. 


By the use of this index Mr. Russell has shown that there is 
the widest difference between communities in different parts of the 
state. 

Such studies as this will do much to extract schools from the 
financial morass into which they are sinking. Schools must have 
money in greater amounts than in the past if they are to be efficient. 
They cannot get the additional funds merely by asking for them. 
There must be clear scientific studies of current practices, stated 
in a form which laymen can understand. Each state has its own 
problems so that no single study will do the work for all. Agencies 
ought to be found in every state to carry through studies of the 
type made in Iowa. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND GRADING 


There are many examples of the misuse of intelligence tests. 
One hears now and then some extremist advocating the abandon- 
ment of all of the ordinary devices for grading pupils in favor of 
some intelligence tests. One hears teachers’ judgments roundly 
criticized as so unworthy of confidence that anything would be 
better as a basis of promotion. The fact is that there is no intelli- 
gence test or system of tests that can justify itself by empirical 
evidence as the best basis, or even as a safe single basis, for promo- 
tion in school. There is, however, a place and time for all things 
and it is, therefore, important that a good example of a legitimate 
use of tests when it does appear be given wide publicity. 
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The schools of Alton, Illinois, have made a very proper use 
of the Binet-Simon Tests and the report rendered by Superintendent 
Reavis to his board of education sets forth the facts as follows: 


I desire to submit to you a report recently made to me by Miss Olive 
Gillham, primary supervisor, on the results of an attempt to classify the 
children of our first primary grade on the basis of their mental development 
instead of the usual basis, chronological age. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale for measuring intelligence 
was used. This is administered to the children individually and requires from 
twenty to thirty minutes per pupil. It measures mental development and 
shows how greatly the mental age or development differs from the chronological 
age. The tests are helpful in our school work in the following ways: (1) 
The results furnish a basis for making an effective classification of the entering 
children; (2) by showing the inequalities of mental development they aid the 
teacher in adapting her instruction to the children’s needs; and (3) they help 
the teacher to realize that successful teaching means a child’s progress from 
where he is, and not a uniform standard of achievement for each pupil. 

Only the children that presented special problems in regard to classification 
—the apparently very bright and the very slow—were tested. The tests were 
given in the following schools and to the following number of children: Garfield, 
6; Lowell, 11; Lincoln, 14; Humboldt, 16; Washington, 6; McKinley, 10; 
Irving, 6; Gillham, 1; Horace Mann, 12; Douglass, 3; Lovejoy, 3; total, 88. 

The children tested, with the exception of two, were in the beginning 
class (1B); several of them, however, had been in school a half year and were 
repeating the grade. Of the number tested, 24 were found to be from four 
months to one year above the six-year level of mental development (these 
were recommended for rapid moving classes, to be given extra promotion as 
soon as they are ready for it); 29 measured to about the six-year level; several 
of these however were seven years old chronologically, having been in school 
last year; 29 were from four months to one year below the six-year level; 
two were only about four and one-half years old mentally; and four were 
decidedly subnormal. These subnormal children had reached the following 
mental ages: one child, nine years old chronologically, measured to about the 
three-year level of intelligence; another, six years old, was only about three 
years old mentally; a third was twelve years old but had reached the mental 
age of about six years; and a fourth was ten years old with the mental develop- 
ment of four years. Very little can be done for this type of children in group 
teaching. 

The kindergarten affords the appropriate training for children under 
six years of age. It broadens their experience, helps them to understand and 
interpret the life around them, and develops an independence and self-activity 
which is a necessary foundation for the primary work. All the children that 
were found to be from a half year to a year below the mental age of six years 
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: need this training before attempting first-grade work. At present this classi- 
fication is possible in two of our schools, and at one of these, as a result of the 
tests, four pupils were transferred from the first primary grade to the kinder- 
garten. In this school the greatest value of the tests could be realized by 
making an effective classification of the children below the six-year level of 
mental development. In other schools where this classification cannot be 
made the teachers will try to adapt their instruction to the immaturity of these 
children as well as they can in classes where the majority are ready for regular 
first-grade work. 

Some pupils tested were repeating the first primary grade and while they 
are seven years old chronologically, they have now just reached the mental 
age of six years. When they entered school last year these children needed 
kindergarten training instead of primary work for they were at that time 
mentally only about five years old. If they had had work appropriate to their 
mental ability, they would now be entering the first grade ready for its work 
instead of having to go over material that is stale and has become distasteful 
to them because it is beyond their comprehension, and they would be spared 
the added handicap of the discouragement of failure, which crushes self- 
confidence and destroys the spirit of work. 

No other grade suffers so large a percentage of failures as the first primary. 
This is doubtless largely due to the difference in the mental age of children 
when they enter school and to the inappropriate classification of these children 
according to chronological age rather than according to the level of mental 
development. 

The use of intelligence tests to help us classify all these children more 
effectively and thus provide the right training for them, thtough kindergartens, 
would help eliminate these failures and aid in giving all children more nearly 
the right start in their school life. 























News Stems from the School of Eduration of 
the University of Chicago 








ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago dinner which occurs annually during 
the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday, 
February 28, at 6:00 p.m. Alumni, former students, and friends 
of the University are most cordially invited. The President of 
the University expects to attend the dinner. Recent developments 
of the University, proposed alumni organizations and activities, 
and other matters of genuine interest will be discussed. 

The arrangements made with the Hotel Traymore make it 
necessary to know considerably in advance the number who will 
attend. The committee finds it necessary, therefore, to request 
those who plan to attend the dinner to make reservations in 
advance. Will you please write at once to Dean William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago, for the number of tickets you want. 
The price is three dollars per plate. Tickets will be forwarded 
as soon as requests, with enclosures, are received. 


DR. BUSWELL’S MONOGRAPH 


An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading 
by Dr. Guy Thomas Buswell is now ready for distribution. It 
has been published as a number of the “Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs” and can be secured from the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

In this investigation, Dr. Buswell made a detailed study of the 
eye-voice span and its relation to effective oral and silent reading. 
Photographic records of the eye-movements of children while 
reading were made. At the same time photographic records of 
their oral reading were secured. A detailed analysis of these records 
enabled Dr. Buswell to locate important growth periods in the 
acquisition of reading ability. The results are interpreted in terms 
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of significant suggestions concerning an economical and effective 
program of reading instruction. 


A SURVEY OF SCHOOL PLANTS 


A large amount of attention has been given during recent years 
to the improvement of school buildings and equipment. The 
importance of such steps is emphasized in a recent study by Miss 
Mattie Louise Hatcher, A.M., entitled A Survey of the School Plants 
of Warren County, Kentucky, in which consolidated schools, two- 
teacher schools, one-teacher schools for white children, and one- 
teacher schools for colored children were compared with respect 
to school sites, buildings, and teaching equipment. 

Personal visits were made to eighty-six schools of Kentucky, and 
detailed information was secured concerning each through the use 
of A Score Card for Rural Schools by Holton and Strickland. 

A comparison of scores showed that the schools ranked as 
follows from the best to the poorest: consolidated schools, two- 
teacher schools, one-teacher schools for white children, one-teacher 
schools for colored children. This ranking holds not only in the 
case of gross scores, but also in the scores for individual items. 
The two exceptions are (1) two-teacher schools led in the balance 
and finish of gross structures, and (2) lavatory facilities were 
provided in only one-teacher schools and in no other. 

It is significant that schools for colored children compare 
somewhat favorably with schools for white children. Although 
the median score for schools for white children was slightly above 
that for colored children, the school which ranked poorest was for 
white children. 

A comparison of the scores for the buildings included in this 
survey with standard scores revealed the following facts: 75 per 
cent of the consolidated schools ranked slightly above 75 per cent 
of the ideal with respect to ‘“‘permanent plant,” and all others 
fell below 66% per cent; 75 per cent of the consolidated schools 
approximated so per cent of the ideal with respect to teaching 
equipment, and all others fell below 20 per cent of the ideal. These 
conditions should challenge the attention of school people and 
should lead to similar studies in other communities. 





REMEDIAL WORK IN SILENT READING 


C.J. ANDERSON AND ELDA MERTON 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


In a preceding article’ there was presented the report of an 
experiment in carrying on remedial work in reading with small 
groups of pupils through the agency of a “special help’’ teacher. 
The benefits derived from this plan were limited to the compara- 
tively few “backward” pupils who received instruction. The 
value of this work suggested the desirability of using its essential 
features in regular classroom teaching in reading. The present 
article discusses the methods and materials used in the attempt 
to individualize classroom teaching in reading so that the pupils 
could be given remedial treatment according to their particular 
needs. 

One of the most difficult things to overcome in this experiment 
was the inertia of traditional methods of classroom instruction. 
It was necessary to convert teachers to a belief in the efficacy 
of the new procedure. This conversion did not come through any 
sudden “revival,” but was a matter of steady growth. Teachers 
felt at first that it was necessary to carry on the new type of read- 
ing instruction in addition to their regular reading work. One of 
the best means of winning teachers to this new method was by 
demonstration teaching. A teacher who had had special training 
in teaching reading—one who was conversant with diagnostic 
methods and who had worked out a great deal of remedial material 
—presented demonstration lessons in various classrooms for one 
or two weeks at a time, handling the whole room as well as carry- 
ing on the reading instruction. This gave the teachers confidence 
in the practicability of the plan. The work done with backward 
pupils during the preceding year proved a splendid advertisement, 
for many of the teachers had in their regular classes pupils who 
had been termed “‘backward”’ the year before. 

tC. J. Anderson and Elda Merton, “Remedial Work in Reading,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XX (May and June, 1920), 685-701, 772-91. 
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The next step was to acquaint teachers with methods of diagnos- 
ing reading defects. The Gray Oral and Silent Reading Tests were 
used for this purpose. A teacher who had given these tests to 
several hundred children demonstrated the technique of applying 
them. She showed teachers how to discover, classify, and record 
the errors made by pupils. With this help teachers were able to 
give these tests to their children. The giving of them served to 
emphasize the wide variation in reading ability among the pupils 
of a given grade together with the most prominent causes for this 
variation. The results obtained demonstrated that there were 
very few reading defects common to all the pupils of a class, that 
pupils could be classified into’ smaller groups according to the 
defects noted, and that these smaller groups did not remain con- 
stant in their membership. 

Teachers became more observing. Of their own accord they 
began to note the defects of pupils in oral and silent reading in the 
regular classes. This led them to see the necessity of keeping 
individual records of such errors. A ‘reading progress”? book 
with several pages for each pupil was the next step. In this book 
was recorded the teacher’s diagnosis of each pupil’s reading ability, 
his reading rate taken at stated intervals, the various kinds of 
remedial lessons given to him, and the results achieved. Pupils 
became interested in these records and as a result of this interest 
there developed pupils’ progress books with a record of growth 
from day to day along various lines. A pupil’s progress book con- 
tained his reading rates in the minute speed tests given throughout 
the city at stated intervals, his scores in standard tests compared 
with standard and class scores, his reading defects, and the date 
each was eliminated, the names of the books he read during the 
year, and a list of the new words which he had learned to use 
during the year. Teachers saw the value of these records. By 
means of them, the comparative worth of various kinds of remedial 
treatment was determined. A study of these returns indicated 
to the teachers the place where the law of diminishing returns 
became operative. They found at one time that most of the 
remedial work brought about an increase in speed and that ability Y 
to comprehend did not show a proportionate growth. Thus the 
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records served as a check upon their methods and caused them to 
vary the treatment from time to time. 

The making of proper assignments was one of the first matters 
to be taken up with the teachers. They were asked to vary the 
kind of assignment from day to day so as to center attention upon 
specific ends in view, such as general reproduction, selection of 
the main idea in each paragraph, determining the relative impor- 
tance of sentences, the organization of the material in a selection, 
phrase analysis, etc., in turn. On one day the assignment was a 
series of thought questions which required a careful reading of the 
lesson in search of suggestive information relating to the questions. 
Another type of assignment required pupils to prepare questions 
to bring out the chief content of the selection. Other pupils in 
the class were asked to answer these questions at the beginning 
of the recitation. At other times pupils were instructed to select 
from the reading lesson all of the time expressions, expressions of 
place, descriptive phrases, etc., and to arrange them in separate 
columns. At still other times the validity of the statements made 
in the selection was challenged by the teacher. Pupils were asked 
to read the selection to find evidence supporting or disproving the 
challenge. 

A TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 

The classroom procedure under this method of teaching reading 
varied from day to day. The following statement gives a true 
picture of the work going on in a third grade on a given day. 

The class consisted of three second-grade pupils, seven third- 
grade pupils, and one fourth-grade pupil. Subject promotion 
and demotion in the elementary grades make this arrangement 
possible. The teacher passed out to three pupils cardboard 
boxes, each containing several hundred phrases which had been 
typed on narrow strips about one-half inch by two inches in size 
and mounted on manila paper. These strips contained time 
phrases, place phrases, words in a series, prepositional phrases, 
infinitive phrases, etc. The source and the value of these phrases 
are explained elsewhere. The pupils sorted and classified them. 

One boy wrote a reproduction of a paragraph which he had 
read. This paragraph had been cut out of an old discarded 
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reader and mounted upon cardboard. The boy had been repro- 
ducing a series of these paragraphs from day to day, each one more 
difficult than the preceding one. After he had read the paragraph, 
he laid it aside and wrote a reproduction. Then he turned to the 
opposite side of the cardboard upon which was written a set of 
questions based upon the paragraph. He re-read the paragraph 
in order to answer these questions. Then he wrote a second repro- 
duction. The score for each was secured by counting the number 
of words essential in giving the thought. A record of this was 
kept by both teacher and pupil. 

Three pupils had selections from old readers, children’s maga- 
zines, and school newspapers, mounted upon cardboard. On the 
back of each cardboard was a set of questions. The pupils searched 
the selections for answers to the specific questions. These selec- 
tions are graded in difficulty. The answers to the questions were 
written out, scored by the teacher, and recorded in progress books. 

Two pupils read books selected from the room library. They 
were in need of no remedial work and were permitted to read 
silently during the whole period. Later they reported to the 
teacher and to the class during a language exercise. In this report 
they told the story up to the part which they considered the most 
interesting, and then read this part to the class. 

While the members of the class were engaged in various reading 
assignments, the teacher was working at her desk with two pupils. 
She was giving them drill with “flash”’ phrases in order to increase 
their span of recognition. The phrases had been taken from a 
selection which they now read. In this reading special emphasis 
was placed upon phrasing. These pupils passed to their seats 
after their reading test and were given pages taken from old 
readers and magazines. They were asked to draw vertical lines 
dividing each sentence into its natural phrasing. At different 
times during the reading period any given group of pupils received 
remedial instruction from the teacher and carried on the work 
indicated above at their seats. 

Another group of pupils then passed to the teacher’s desk. 
They were given work in articulation. This is a local problem 


due to the fact that fully 75 per cent of the pupils are of 
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Scandinavian parentage, and many of them hear no English 
spoken in the home. 

The pupils in the next group to receive special attention had 
been having difficulty in comprehension, because of overlooking or 
miscalling small but meaningful words. They were given drill in 
the silent reading of sentences like the following: “Place the book 
om the table.” “Place the book under the table.” ‘Place the 
book over the table.” 

The pupils followed the directions and attention was called to 
the change in meaning caused by the alteration of a single word. 





























TYPES OF REMEDIAL WORK FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RATE OF 
SILENT READING 

One of the most frequent defects which was discovered affecting 
rate of silent reading was inability to see more than one word at a 
time. A common cause of this defect is the lack of knowledge of 
mechanics. This resulted in “periods of confusion’ in reading. 
Independence in reading was secured by means of the teaching of 
phonics. 

Many teachers, following the phonic courses outlined in various 
reading manuals, require pupils to learn hundreds of phonograms, 
building up lists of words from each “family” as it is taught. 
Practically two-thirds of all phonograms commonly taught would 
not need to be learned separately by the pupils since the 
words containing them can be unlocked with the help of the ten 
phonetic rules of pronunciation.’ 

A pupil whose lack of knowledge of mechanics was interfering 
with his rate in silent reading was taught the ten phonetic rules 
of pronunciation. Words suchas “enough,” “‘sleigh” “sang,” “stir,” 
“biow,” “bright,” “small,” etc., justified the study of phono- 
grams such as “ough,” “eigh,” “ang ir,” “ow,” “ight,” and 
“fall.” It was not necessary, however, to take these elements out 
of the words containing them in order to teach them. Pupils dis- 
covered, after pronouncing a list of words such as “ weigh,” “sleigh,” 


“neighbor,” “weighed,” “eight,” ‘weighing,’ ‘freight,’ that 


> 6 
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* See Reading: Its Nature and Development by Charles H. Judd. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 58-60. 


2 See Elementary School Journal, XX (June, 1920), 787. 
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these words have a common element and were able to underline 
that element and pronounce additional words containing it with- 
out any drill upon separate phonograms. Pupils saw the common 
element ‘“‘ock” in “rock,” “cock,” and “flock.” With better 
comprehension as the goal in reading teaching, a drill of meaning- 
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less letter combinations, such as “ow,” “‘or,”’ “‘ing,” and ‘‘ock,”’ has 
little value. Words such as “‘there,”’ “come,”’ “‘house,” “beautiful,”’ 
etc., were taught as sight words since pupils meet only a few words 
similar to them in their entire reading. It was not considered prof- 
itable to drill upon word elements from which less than four words 
could be studied. 

The following seat-work exercise was given pupils to overcome 
“neriods of confusion.” Ten sheets of paper were fastened 
together. At the top of each was written one of the ten phonetic 
rules. In all study work the pupils watched for words containing 
these rules. As they found them, they listed these words on the 
pages where they belonged. Pupils were encouraged to look in 
newspapers, magazines, Sunday-school papers, etc., for these 
words also. 

Many times, however, pupils who had little or no trouble with 
mechanics were very slow readers on account of their short span 
of recognition. The common practice in teaching reading is 
largely responsible for this defect. The dwelling upon words by 
first-grade teachers in beginning reading and the word drills so 
frequently used by teachers in_all grades lead pupils to use the 
word rather than the phrase as the unit in silent reading. The 
first-grade teacher aided in preventing this defect by presenting 
new words in sentences. This trained the pupil from the beginning 
in the recognition of large units. Instead of the word drills so¢ 
common in the first half of the first year the use of words in new 
relations proved a more effective form of drill. 

When the pupils had attained first-grade reading ability, 
teachers eliminated word drills as such from the reading exercise 
and substituted lists of phrases. These phrases were taken 
directly from the lesson and contained the difficult words which 
needed special drill. This phrase drill served a triple purpose. 
It trained pupils to recognize word groups rather than single 
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words, at the same time giving drill upon the pronunciation and 
the meaning of difficult words usually placed upon the board in 
word lists. 

Children in grades above the first who are not seriously back- 
ward in reading receive much more benefit from extensive silent 
reading of simple interesting material than they do from endless 
hours of dull, uninteresting work such as the sorting of letter cards 
or the building of words or sentences with these cards. Pupils 
read more rapidly when reading intensely interesting, simple selec- 
tions, for there is something about such stories which makes them 
want to get to the end. -, There is little danger of careless, thought- 
less reading on the part of pupils if a teacher gives them project 
reading. With simple material and interesting problems they 
wish to get as much material as they can. The problems act as 
a check upon accuracy. 

Pupils who use lip movement in their silent reading are using 
the word as a unit in their reading. The elimination of lip move- 
ment was encouraged from the start during study periods when 
children were reading silently. An effective device was the post- 
ing of an “honor list’’ bearing the names of all children who were 
able to read silently without lip movement. 

The following of lines with the finger also slows up a pupil’s 
rate of reading. The attention of such pupils was called to this 
defect whenever the teacher noticed it. They were commended 
at times when they were attempting to read without this guide. 

Rapid phrase drills were given which were short, definite, and 
varied. Five minutes gave time to drill upon from ten to twenty 
phrases. These phrases did not contain unusual or uncommon 
words. A distinction was made between the phrase drill given in 
place of the old-fashioned word drill and the phrase drill given 
for speed. This distinction was made by calling the former 
“phrase drill’? and the latter “flash drill.’’ 

There are certain groupings of words such as “once upon a 
time,”’ “‘an old woman,” etc., which occur many times in stories 
which the children read. These phrases should be recognized at a 
glance by pupils, just as single words are recognized. These are 
the phrases which should be taken in with one eye fixation and 
should therefore constitute the flash drill. 
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This drill was conducted in several ways. The phrases were 
placed on the board before school began and concealed by a shade 
or roller map until the teacher wished to use them. A rapid drill 
was then given, beginning at the bottom of the list and exposing 
each phrase for one second. 

TABLE I 


RECORD OF PROGRESS OF A PUPIL IN READING PHRASES 





































































































Lesson......| I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g | to) rr 1 23 | 231° 8% 
: 80 
100 
Book 3 o.xc0s 100 
. 60 | 80 | 90 
60 | 80 |100 |100 
Book 11... 70 | 60 
60 | 80 | go 
70 | go |100 |100 
Book III. ... go 
60 | 80 | go 
80 | go |100 |100 
Book IV..... 80 |100 
50 | 80 | 70 

Book V..... 80 | go |100 | 100 

60 

70 
Book VI..... go 
Rate per 
minute....| 60 | 69 | 70 | 79 | 80 | 86 | 86 | 70 | 80} 90 | 90} 98 |100 | ros 





Small booklets about 3 inches by 5 inches were made containing 
ten pages, the fold coming at the top rather than at the side. On 
each page was pasted a phrase cut from a worn-out primary reader. 
This proved a more effective device than the blackboard exercise 
since it provided a more natural situation, the size of the print and 
the length of the phrase being similar to that which the pupil 
meets in his reading. Each page was flashed before the pupil as 
he sat beside the teacher. Scoring was very simple since the book 
contained ten phrases, and ten was counted off from 100 for each 
phrase which was not given correctly. Teachers using these 
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books usually prepared about five, the first being very simple, 
and each succeeding book growing more difficult, the phrases 
being slightly longer and taken from more difficult readers and 
therefore containing finer print. A pupil was given Book I first. 
When he succeeded in scoring 100 in this book it was no longer 
used and the pupil was given Book II, etc. In this way a record 
showing actual progress was kept from day to day. Table I 
presents a record taken from a progress book and illustrating the 
pupil’s improvement by the use of these phrase books. Memory 
plays some part in this improvement. This is not objectionable 
but can be largely eliminated by increasing the length of the book 
to fifty or more pages. 

Table I is explained as follows: Two lessons were given using 
Book I. Two trials were permitted in the first lesson, a perfect 
score resulting. At the next lesson this perfect score was repeated, 
and the instructor passed to Book II when the pupil was given 
three chances to score 100. This was not accomplished until the 
fourth lesson. 

Examples of phrases found in Book I and in Book VI follow. 
The phrases in Book I were printed in primer type; those in 
Book VI, in twelve-point type. 


Book I Book VI 
at last half the kingdom 
by and by Iearly in the morning 
one morning On his way home 
at home There was once 
all day Once upon a time 
far away a bit farther 
just then In the meantime 
ran away with all his might 
very well toward evening 
at once In an instant 


To test the extent to which this phrase drill was affecting the 
reading rate of this pupil, the teacher timed his silent reading of 
some story for one minute in each lesson. The rate record taken 
from her progress book and given at the bottom of Table I shows 
that there must be some relation between phrase drill and silent- 
reading rate. 
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Not all of the teachers used the phrase booklets. Some 
preferred sets of small flash cards 23 in. by 3} in. in size. They 
mounted the phrases on the cards and flashed them as described. 
These sets were graded in difficulty. They were easy to handle 
and since the cards could be mixed after each trial the children 
did not memorize phrases by their location in the booklet. 


DEFECTS OCCURRING IN SILENT READING AFFECTING COMPREHEN- 
SION, WITH AN OUTLINE OF CORRECTIVE METHODS USED 


1. Inability to understand the meanings of words.—In cases of 
inability to get the meaning of long, unfamiliar words a study 
was made of prefixes, suffixes, and stems. After learning the 
meaning of “re” and “er” pupils were able to study out inde- 
pendently the meaning of words like “‘reorganizer.” If a pupil 
met an unfamiliar word in his work he was asked to give a sentence 
of his own containing the new word after he had looked it up or 
had been told the meaning. 

A study was made of homonyms. Lists of such words were 
placed in the pupil’s progress book. Sentences illustrating the 
use of the homonyms were selected from the reading material 
whenever they were met with and placed opposite the appropriate 
word in the record books. 

The seat-work exercise which had for its aim the building up 
of a meaning vocabulary consisted of ‘‘coloring’’ by means of fit- 
ting words a paragraph from which several words had been omit- 
ted. A typical exercise follows:. “Saturday had come at last. 
Jane was sitting on a (low) limb of an (apple) tree. It was a 
(sunny) June afternoon. Flowers (bloomed), birds (sang), butter- 
flies (flitted) everywhere.” 

The words in parentheses were omitted and blanks drawn in 
their place. The pupil filled in the blank spaces with words he 
thought best supplied the meaning. 

Pupils in the primary grades built up large meaning vocabu- 
laries as a result of the following seat-work exercise. Sets of 
ten-word groups each were cut from old discarded primary readers, 
mounted on stiff paper, cut into separate word groups and placed 
in envelopes made by the pupils for this purpose. Each envelope 
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was numbered. A pupil received an envelope and during the seat- 
work period illustrated each word group with pencil and crayons, 
and placed the proper word group directly under each picture. 
The teacher checked this work carefully at the close of each 
period. If a child had made mistakes, he was told what the 
phrases were and given another chance to score 100 on the following 
day. Examples of mistakes were ‘a brown house” for “a brown 
horse,”’ ‘the little chicken” for ‘‘the little children,” etc. When 
pupils scored 100 their envelopes were collected and they were 
given a new number. The teacher kept a record of the number 
of each envelope as a child finished it. As no two word groups 
in the entire set of envelopes were the same, a child who had 
completed fifteen envelopes would have comprehended one hun- 
dred and fifty word groups well enough to illustrate them cor- 
rectly. The following examples of these word groups were taken 
from one of these envelopes: 


a red squirrel our flag 

a fat boy seven children 
three big eggs the blue flowers 

a red and yellow kite two little robins 

a wee, wee house some brown leaves 


a. Inability to reproduce the thought of paragraphs read.—Pupils 
were taught that every story has its time, place, and action ele- 
ments, that every plot has its sentences looking forward, sentences 
looking backward, key sentences, and a climax, and that every 
character is portrayed by conversation, by description, and by 
words conveying action. 

Short prose selections were cut from old readers, magazines, 
and papers, and mounted on stiff cardboard. The same was done 
with selections of poetry. The following direction was given by 
the teacher: “Read this silently, carefully, and but once. After 
you have read it, write the story. If you cannot remember the 
words in the story, use your own words.” Many teachers pre- 
ferred asking for an ora! reproduction given slowly enough so that 
they could write it as it was given. In both cases the score in 
reproduction was secured by underlining the parts correctly repro- 
duced, counting the number of underlined words, and dividing 
this number by the total number of words in the selection read. 
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In cases where a poor reproduction was given, the pupil was 
asked to re-read the selection in search of ideas which he had 
omitted in the first reading. A second reproduction was then 
given, scored, and compared with the first. 

3. Inability to give correct answers to specific questions about a 
paragraph.—Four types of remedial work were given to train 
pupils to read more carefully and intelligently. 

a) The asking of fact questions, the answers to which could 
be given in the exact wording of parts of the paragraph. Mounted 
paragraphs similar to those described for the giving of reproduc- 
tions were used. On the back of the cardboard the teacher placed 
a number of questions of the type just mentioned. A sample 
paragraph is given to show material and the questions used. 


THE ESKIMO’S HOUSE 


An Eskimo’s winter home is made of snow. The Eskimo makes his 
house in one day. He cuts big blocks out of the snow. He puts them 
together. He must work carefully. At last the house is finished. There is 
ahole in one side. It is just large enough to crawl through. That is the door. 
What a queer little house with its queer little door! How can people live 
in it? But they do. 

QUESTIONS 

How long does it take to make an Eskimo winter hut ? 

Of what is it made? 

Where is the door ? 

How large is it ? 


The teacher gave the following directions: ‘‘ Read this selection 
or story silently, carefully, and but once. After you have read it, 
answer the questions on the other side, using complete sentences.”’ 

In scoring this exercise 100 was used as a basis and each 
question was counted as a fractional part of 100. 

In cases where pupils received very low scores they were per- 
mitted to read the selection as many times as necessary in order 
to find the answers to the questions. Gradually they improved 
until many were able to answer all the questions after one reading. 

6) The asking of thought questions, the answers to which 
would be governed by the extent to which the pupil understood 
the paragraph read. ‘The following illustrates the type of 
material used: 
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“Oh, the sunshine told the bluebird, 
And the bluebird told the brook, 
That the dandelions were peeping, 
From the woodland’s sheltered nook.” 


What season do you think the stanza describes ? 


c) The stating of a fact or a thought question in such a way 
that the pupil must follow specific directions in answering it. Both 
poetry and prose were used. A prose selection is given to illustrate 
_ the method used: 

“There was once upon a time a king, and he had a daughter who would 
always have the last word. She was so cross and contrary in her speech 
that no one could silence her.” 

If you like the king’s daughter write ‘‘yes’’; if you do not, draw lines 
under the words which make you dislike her. 

d) Solving of riddles in which the answer to the riddle could 
be found by comprehension of the selection read. Examples of 
this material are: 

WHAT BIRD AM I? 
I’m not a robin, 
I’m not a wren 
I’m not a pigeon, 
I’m not a hen, 
I’m not a bluejay, 
Although I’m blue 
And in the springtime 
I sing to you. 

4. Inability to select main ideas.—Short prose selections were 
mounted similar to those described for the work in reproducing 
and answering specific questions. The directions given to pupils 
were as follows: “Read this selection carefully. When you have 
read it, write out what you consider to be the main points in the 
selection.” 

This type of work was preceded by class work of a similar 
nature. Using the regular reader, the teacher took the day’s 
assignment and assisted the group in finding the main idea or 
ideas in each paragraph. She showed them that each paragraph 
has a topic sentence and gave drill in finding this. She showed 
that the sentences following this explain or amplify the topic 
sentence. In this way pupils were taught to list the main ideas 
in a paragraph or selection. 














WRITING VOCABULARIES 


W. F. CLARKE 
State Normal School, Minot, North Dakota 


Interested in the recent efforts to arrive at a satisfactory spelling 
vocabulary through the study of the words used by average persons 
in ordinary written discourse, and curious to know how reliable the 
results of these efforts are, the writer undertook the study reported 
in this article. 

The specific object of inquiry was whether or not the spelling 
vocabularies based on these studies and proposed for use in the 
public schools actually contain the words the pupils in the schools 
will need in later life. The vocabularies proposed for investigation 
in this study were the Ayres list of one thousand words and the 
lists given in the Every-day Speiler. These latter lists are said to 
eontain the great majority of all the words in the Ayres list and 
ether similar lists, so that the results of any study of these lists 
eught to be significant. The only means of determining whether 
these lists contain the words adults need for written expression 
was to find out what words adults use in written expression and 
compare these with the words in the lists. 

Just what forms of written expression should be studied for 
this purpose was a difficult problem to solve. It finally occurred to 
the writer that the letters written to the editors of newspapers 
offered a very satisfactory field for such an inquiry. The writers of 
these letters cannot be classed as non-literary; yet they are suffi- 
ciently of the people to be kept in mind when contemplating the 
spelling needs of adults, and usually they discuss everyday matters 
in everyday language. 

The letters selected for this study were taken from the columns 
of a large Chicago daily newspaper. In all, two hundred letters 
were used. The words in the letters were listed alphabetically and 
earefully counted. There were 28,292 words and 3,360 different 
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words. As the point of inquiry was whether or not the Ayres list 
and the lists in the Every-day Speller would adequately meet the 
pupil’s spelling needs in adult life, the new list was carefully com- 
pared with these. 

The results were highly interesting and significant. In the 
Ayres list of one thousand words there are one hundred and seven- 
teen words which should have occurred in the Chicago list at least 
three times, and many of them oftener, but which, in fact, did not 
occur even once. These were indeed very common words, such 
as five, bed, rain, hat, boat, top, soap, dress, happy, noon, news, 
etc. One wonders that they did not occur in the Chicago letters. 
The fact that they did not occur casts doubt upon any assumption 
that because a word occurs twelve times in a few lists of one hundred 
thousand running words each it may be expected to recur similarly 
in any other list compiled in like manner. Equally interesting 
was the group of words occurring four or more times in the Chicago 
list, and which, accordingly, should be in the Ayres list but are 
not. Of such words there were two hundred and thirty-seven. 
Many of these words are very common and non-technical, such as 
add, hay, hem, idle, pint, job, farmer, field, nurse, tape, sane, ton, 
etc. Here there is a very plain indication of the unreliability of 
another assumption, namely, that a list of the words occurring 
twelve or more times in a few lists of one hundred thousand running 
words will contain all the words apt to occur in other such lists. 

The comparison of the Chicago list with the lists in the Every- 
day Speiler also yielded interesting results. No effort was made to 
discover the number of words found in these lists which are not 
found in the Chicago list. The object of interest was to discover 
to what extent the authors of these books had succeeded in their 
effort to construct a vocabulary adequate for the spelling needs of 
adults. Accordingly, the lists in the spellers were carefully com- 
pared with the Chicago list to see whether or not the latter contains 
words not found in the spellers, and, if so, to note the nature of 
these words. By careful count there were found to be 108 words 
occurring four or more times in the Chicago list which are not in 
the lists in the spellers. And they were very common words, 
words which might well be regarded as belonging to the spelling 
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needs of adults, such as sane, vast, worse, owner, loyal, risk, 
product, daily, health, baker, ballot, coarse, crime, nation, beer, 
crisis, dealer, dairyman, civic, righteous, means, penalty, etc. 

Here again we are forced to the conviction that present lists of 
words proposed for spelling vocabularies are inadequate. They 
fall short of their purpose—to supply the words needed by the 
average person in his written expression. 

The writer’s conviction, growing out of his experience in making 
this study, is that the inadequacy of present lists is due to the fact 
that in their preparation insufficient regard has been shown for 
important geographical and social factors. Vocabularies of 
individuals differ according to their habitat and according to 
their social relationships. 

The conclusion to this study seems to be, not that the present 
efiort to construct a writing vocabulary is moving in the wrong 
direction, but that it needs supplementing. Numerous other 
like studies should be made covering the writing vocabularies of 
many more people in widely scattered and representative localities 
and of diverse but representative social groups. Such a supple- 
menting would undoubtedly result in the addition of several 
hundred words to the present lists and so provide a vocabulary 
more nearly “adequate for the spelling needs of adults.’’ 





CURRICULUM-BUILDING IN ART. II 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


CONSPECTUS OF COURSE OF STUDY IN ART FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The following syllabus material is offered as an aid in planning a 
course of study in art based upon line, form, tone, color, and 
composition. 

It is not intended that these five art elements be made the 
subject-matter of separate courses for the teaching of art. Rather 
this classification should be made the basis of a series of progressive 
lessons in art structure suited to the needs of each particular grade 
and extending throughout the year. Appropriate emphasis should 
be made in each case, and suitable problems and methods of 
instruction should be developed which will provide the pupil with 
a good practical knowledge of these art elements. 

There will, of necessity, be considerable overlapping of problems 
and, as has been pointed out, the subject-matter will be of much 
the same nature as that used in progressive schools at present. 
The essential difference will be in more definite aims in planning 
the work for any given period, in better methods of presentation 
of problems, and in greater uniformity of results obtained. 

Outline I can be used as a basis for planning the problems or 
exercises for each grade. The supervisor of art should plan the 
work for each year so that there will be a progressive sequence 
in problems throughout the school. Problems of increasing diff- 
culty and scope, based upon the five art elements, can be organized 
for each grade, suited to the mental progress of the child and 
providing for a gradual advancement of art understanding, knowl- 
edge, and appreciation. In this outline no attempt has been made 

* Part I, dealing with methods of determining terminology and objectives for 


use in planning a course of study in art for the elementary school, appeared in the 
December, 1920, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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to classify the material as to suitability for different grades. This 
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classification has been made, however, in a general way in the plans 
for courses of study in Outlines IT, III, and IV. 


OUTLINE I 


SyNopsis FOR USE IN PLANNING Courses oF StTupy IN ART 








Topic Material Classification Presentation Application 
| Line Pencil Lines of contour: | Illustrations: Problems: 
|(Straight | Crayon Curve analysis, 
| line and] Brush “C” curves, “S’’| Good objective} Exercises and train- 
curves) | Pen curves, spirals material ing in making and 
| using good lines and 
| Characterization, | Talks c urves 
expression, emo- 
tion, movement; Demonstrations | Drawing from good 
and direction of objects and exam- 
line Show how used} ples for contour 
in nature and] study 





Lines of quality, 
texture, surface, 
and structure 


Grace and refine- 
ment of line 


Line rhythm and 
arrangement 








je S . ° 
Drawing (the graphic experience) 
|Design (the ornamental experience) 





in art 


In ordinary ob- 


jects as auto- 
mobile, ship, 
shoe, telephone 
receiver, chair, 
electric bulb, 
etc. 


Constructed ob- 


jects, tools, 
machines, etc. 


Study Greek, 


Japanese, and 
modern use of 
line 








Drawing from nature 
—-plants, animals, 
insects, etc. 


Graphic vocabulary 
(“‘schema”’ or sym- 
bols by the use of 
line) 


Designing (emphasis 
on contour) 


Pottery, dress, fur- 
niture, _ interiors, 
printing, lettering, 
repeats, _ borders, 
pattern 


Construction—origi- 
ginal work com- 
bining line and 
form 
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| Drawing (the graphic experience) 
| Design (the ornamental experience) 





Construction (the motor experience) 


Topic Material Classification Presentation Application 
Form Pencil Elementary form: | Illustrations: Problems: 
(Mass, | Crayon 
light, and} Charcoal | Cube, sphere, pyra-| (As above) Exercises to develop 
shadow) | Water- mid, cone, prism, relative size, shape, 
color oblong, cylinder,| Showhowusedin| and proportions of 
Brush hemisphere nature and in| different objects 
Pen art (pictorial 
Plasticine} Drawing of form) and decorative) Graphic vocabulary 
Paper for (two dimensions)} composition, (continued) 
cutting architecture, 
Construction and/__ sculpture) Design (emphasis on 
Tools and| modeling (three shape and propor- 
materials} dimensions) Close co-opera-| tion) 
used in tion with shop- 
the shops work: Sketch-| Foreshortening _and| 


ing from ma- 


chines and 


tools, construc- 


ted objects, 
architectural 
details, etc. 





| 


convergence, ele- 
mentary perspect- 
ive 


Drawing from nature 
—plants, animals, 
birds 


Silhouette 


Original work com- 
bining line and 
form 


Pottery, tiles, model- 
ing, woodworking, 
etc. 


Paper cutting and 
cardboard work in 
lower grades 














Topic Material Classification Presentation Application 

| 

| Tone Pencil Three, five, and | Illustrations: Problems: 

(“Notan”)| Charcoal seven values 

(Light Wash (As above) Exercises and train- 
jand dark) Value scale ing in recognizing! 











Tone quality 





Show how used 
in pictorial and 


decorative 
composition, 
illustrating, 
advertising, 
and textiles 


Study Japanese 
prints 








various tones | 

Pictorial and decora-| 
tive composition | 
and design in char- 
coal and wash 


Pattern of tone in 
prints, textiles, tap- 
estries 


Posters 


Construction — origi- 
nal problems, com- 
bining line, form, 
and tone 




















| 
| 
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OUTLINE I—Continued 

























| Topic Material Classification Presentation Application 
| Color Crayon Six chief color sen-| Illustrations: Problems: 
| Water- sations: (As above) 
| color Exercises and | training 
Tempra | Primary, secondary, in recognizing vari- 
Oil and tertiary Show how used| ous colors 
Enamels colors in nature and 
in art Mixing, testing, 
Hue, value, and in- matching colors 
tensity Color schemes 
from nature | Analyzing and study- 
Warm and cool Prism ing good color 
colors Rainbow schemes in nature 
Monochromatic Sunsets and art 
| Complementary Plants 
Analogous Animals Exercises in harmo- 
Triads Birds nizing color 
| Insects 
Graying, toning, | Minerals Original work in adap- 
harmonizing Cloth ting colors, co-op- 
| Ribbon erating with line, 
Color tone and Beads, etc. form, tone, and 
quality composition 
| Study Japanese 
Color rhythm and modern} Adaptation of color 
| art knowledge to dress, 
| home, and every- 
| day life 
Topic Material Classification Presentation Application 
Composi- | All Principles of com-| Illustrations: Exercises and prob- 
| tion mediums position and ar-| (As above) lems involving the 
| (Arrange- rangement principles of deco- 
ment) Show how used] _ rative arrangement 
Proportion, rhythm,| in pictorial 
harmony,  bal-| and decorative} Illustrate the princi- 
ance, unity, sym-| composition, ples in all forms of 
metry, variety,| design,andin-} art and construc- 
and interest, cen-| dustrial rt,| tion 
ter of interest,| sculpture, ar- 
dominance, andj _ chitecture, Exercises in analyz- 
subordination, home furnish- ing good composi- 
continuity, oppo-| ing, dress, and] _tion in art of past 
sition, simplicity,, allformsofart; and present 
order, etc. 
Original work in deco- 
Principles of con- rative design, pic- 
struction torial and decora- 











Van Dyke 








Composition: “The skilful uniting 
of all the parts into one perfect whole.”— 


The training necessary to combine all 
the other lessons in art into a practical 
finished work 








tive composition, 
combining line, 
form, tone, and 
color 


Construction (suit- 
able to the various 
grades) 
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All problems should aim to develop ideas, skill, experience, 
art knowledge and understanding, appreciation, and practical, 
original work. The art work should build up a practical founda- 
tion which will enable pupils to continue their studies in any 
specialized field if desired and furnish guidance for such pupils. 

“Functional information.”’—We must emphasize throughout all 
the work the idea of equipping the pupil with a fund of “functional 
information” which will aid him in the art problems of life. 

Good taste can be developed by exercises in the appropriate 
use of line and form, pleasing tone and color relations, space rela- 
tions, proper balance, good proportion, rhythm and harmony in 
composition, the contrasting of simple, consistent, appropriate, and 
common-sense arrangements of art elements with ugly, bizarre, 
inconsistent, and freak arrangements. Such training aids the 
child in later problems of more complex character. This informa- 
tion should be carried over and made to function in a practical way 
by explanations, illustrations, and objective lessons pertaining to 
dress, home furnishings, community interests, and practical prob- 
lems of vocational and avocational nature. 

The pupil should possess a well-informed expression (useful, 
not purely aesthetic) to aid him in life, the acquisition of which 
involves freehand drawing from objects—constructed objects, plant 
forms, human figure, landscape, birds and animals, development 
of ‘the graphic vocabulary’’—illustrative sketching, and descrip- 
tive drawing in co-operation with the English, science, geography, 
shopwork, and other school subjects where possible." 

Construction, design, and industrial art work may involve 
any practical problem not too difficult or complex for the age of 
the pupil. Such work may be chosen from a broad field—pottery, 
tiles, modeling, woodworking, leather, metal, jewelry, weaving, 
sewing, stitchery, stenciling, dyeing, batik, stamping, lettering 
and printing, carving, bookbinding, etc.—depending upon the type 
of school, the time available, and the aim of the course. 

The present industrial-art movement offers many excellent 
problems in practical design, but we should not allow the attractive- 
ness of this type of art work to interfere with the fundamental 


* For detailed methods of teaching drawing see How Children Learn to Draw by 
Sargent and Miller. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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e, - general problem of art education. Industrial art, when introduced, 

1, pe is a means, not an end, of art education in the public school. 

A a To sum up, we need a certain amount of drawing in the schools 

y & as training for graphic expression and as a basis for all art work. 
aa A certain amount of design is required to give a practical 

ll bs content and substance to our art exercises and experiences, and 

al 4g to aid in teaching principles and appreciation. 

4 A certain amount of construction and handwork—“ industrial 
ie E art’’—is needed to give body and utilitarian value to the work, 
- & to keep up the interest and indirectly train for the industrial and 
1 commercial professions, to give knowledge pertaining to such 
d % vocations through collateral reading and study, to complete the 
> “body training” of the child and develop better co-ordination 
e 4 between the mind, the hand, and the eye. Above all, we need a 
‘ definite type of art knowledge and appreciation or discrimination 
y as an educational content throughout all our work. 

0 In planning problems for the different grades, the different 


“i j mental characteristics of pupils at various ages are vital factors. 
The problems should not be considered from an aduit standpoint; 
, a they should be free and adequate in respect to the mental develop- 
h . ment and peculiar characteristics of the various periods of child- 
t & hood. The aim of art problems should be natural and not artificial 
t experiences. It should not be necessary for the child to make a 
forced adjustment to an abstract problem or to one bearing no 
£ relation to his child experiences or his general environment. We 
must avoid planning the work and judging the results from the 
e ‘ standpoint of an adult. Studies in the field of psychology are 
f suggestive in this connection." 

, g In the kindergarten and primary grades we find the children 
active, rhythmic, imitative, and full of imagination. These 
inclinations can be made a basis for problems and exercises which 
will hold the interest of the child and be a pleasure to him. The 
student in the elementary school is in the impressionable age and 





ww eS CUD 


q it is here that the most important work can be accomplished for 
; E the future of the pupil. The pupil of the grammar or intermediate 
| 4 grades must have the added interest and information in his art 
y 3 * Margaret Drummond, The Dawn of Mind—An Introduction to Child Psychology. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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courses that can be supplied by making them real educational 
courses. Throughout the school the types of problems and methods 
of presentation should aim to meet the special mental capacities 
of the pupil and build up a practical art foundation. 

Outlines IT, III, and IV are offered as further aids in planning 
courses of study for the kindergarten, primary, and grammar 
grades, and for all grades where art work is required. 


OUTLINE II 


PLAN FOR CouRSE oF StuDY, KINDERGARTEN (AGES Four TO Srx) 





| 
Purpose of Course Method Medium Objective | 





To developthelarge| Use of line as a] Pencil Build a_ founda- 
muscles means of expres- tion for graphic 

sion in addition} Crayon (colored) expression 

To stimulate and to writing 
organize various Building blocks 
senses Drawing and hand- 

work Colored paper 


Cardboard 


Paper and simple 
jute or reed weav- 
ing 


Colored beads 
Clay 
Plasticine 
Sand table 
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OUTLINE III 






PLAN FoR CoursE OF Stupy, Primary Grapes (First To Turrp) 











| Purpose of Course Method Medium Objective 

| Develop Drawing drill Pencil Introduction to 

| imagination Crayon study of elemen- 

| Use of line, form,} Brush tary line, form, 

| Color sense and color in Color color, and com- 
(discrimination) representing ob- position 


Sense of orderly ar- 
rangement and 
good proportion 


To illustrate ideas 
readily 


Using drawing com- 
monly as a lan- 
guage 








jects 
Draw from object 
Discuss and correct 


Illustrate by work 
of others 


Trace(mimeograph) 
Paper cutting 


Trace in air to get 
movement 


Teacher draw on 
board, etc. 


Illustration of 
stories, games, 
events of every- 
day life, themes, 
geography, etc. 


Use simple hues of 
color 


Simple decorative 
arrangement 


Picture study 


Construction— 
pliable materials 
which do not hin- 
der imagination 





Paper for cutting 


Paper dolls and 
dresses, etc. 


Special problems: 
Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, 
Valentine, 
Easter, etc. 


Clay 
Plasticine 
Yarn 
Reed 
Jute 


Building blocks 


Sand table 
Stick print 





Ideas 

Graphic vocabulary 
Color sense 
Lettering 


Simple spacing and 
arrangement 


Rhythmic repeats 
(borders and sim- 
ple surface pat- 
terns) 


Application, bowl, 
stitch design con- 
struction 


Guide play impulse 





Difficulties—Technical deficiencies and lack of knowledge. 
| means of suggesting ideas rather than as forms to be correctly drawn. 


Objects serve as 
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OUTLINE IV 


PLAN FOR CoURSE oF STUDY, GRAMMAR GRADES (AND ALL GRADES WHERE ArT 
Is A REQUIRED SUBJECT) 
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Purpose of Course 


Method 


Medium 


Objective 








To develop control 
of smaller muscles 
(mind, hand, and 
eye) 


More extensive drill 
and practice for 
technical _pro- 
ficiency 


Observation: beau- 
ties of nature, the 
fine things about 
us 


Originality, inven- 
tion, and imagina- 
tion 


To teach the funda- 
mental principles 
of art 


Knowledge of color 
harmony 


Training in use of 
harder and less 
pliable materials 


Stimulate self- 
expression 


Introduction to per- 
spective, fore- 
shortening, and 
convergence. 





Introduction to 
problems through 
use of line, form, 
tone, color, and 
composition 

Descriptive and in- 
formational 
drawing —not 
necessarily for 
beauty (line and 
form) 

Drawing from na- 
ture—plants, an- 
imals, birds, etc. 
(line, form, color) 

Memory drawing 


Some _ illustration 
and painting for 
beauty (line, 
form, tone, and 
color) 

Design (practical) 
for beauty—con- 
ventionalization 

Study of line, form, 
tone, color, and 
composition in 
nature, art (past 
and present) and 
utility (products, 
etc.) 

Knowledge of in- 
dustries involv- 
ing art by collat- 
eral reading and 
trips to factories 

Principles of art ex- 
plained and illus- 
trated by objects, 
photos, pictures, 
and drawing on 
the board 

Picture study 

General application 
of principles (art 
problems and in 
life) 

Drafting and me- 
chanical draw- 
ing 

Construction appli- 
cable to each 
grade 





Pencil 


‘Crayon 


Brush 
Color 
Charcoal, etc. 


Simple wood-work- 
ing 

Pottery 

Metal 

Modeling 

Leather 

Book binding 

Cane work 

Heavy cardboard 
construction 

Paper cutting 

Toys 

Block prints 
(linoleum) 

Weaving 

Printing 

Interior 
decoration 

Costume design, 
etc. 

Depending on time, 
specific object- 
ives and locality 


Fine objects 

Excellent pictures 
and prints for 
stimuli and study 


Trips to museum, 
store, etc. 





Functional 
information 

Discriminating 
taste, apprecia- 
tion, and art judg- 
ment. Ability to 
select and choose 
wisely 


Perfected graphic 
vocabulary 


Understanding and 
ponent use of 
undamental 
principles of art, 
especially _ pro- 
portion, spacing, 
and arrangement, 
rhythm, har- 
mony and _bal- 
ance in use of 
line, form, tone, | 
and color and} 
their adaptation 
to everyday use 


Practical technique 


Problems _ relating 
to personal,home, 
school, and com- 
munity needs 


Simple pictorial and 
decorative com- 
position and de- 
sign 


Lettering 
Simple book designs 


Introduction to ele- 
mentary princi- 
ples of perspect- 
ive 


Knowledge of con- 
struction and in- 
dustrial processes 
involving art 
training 





Vocational guidance 

















THE CONSTRUCTION OF A TEACHER-RATING SCALE 


C. A. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pennsylvania 


In any system of schools which employs many teachers, a 
teacher-rating scale is a necessity, whether or not we know how 
to construct such a scale in a scientific way. Those smaller school 
systems which have but one position of a kind can reward greater 
efficiency by paying for the position or by some other subterfuge. 
As soon as several or many positions of the same kind become 
necessary in a system the unfairness of paying for “position” 
becomes manifest. Not all the teachers filling like positions are 
equally effective, and a rating system is the only way by which 
the difference in efficiency can be recognized and appropriately 
rewarded. 

Also, the teacher who has taught a year or two knows that her 
services are worth more after that experience than they were at 
first. She justly expects recognition of that increased worth in 
larger pay. It is generally admitted that she is entitled to the 
increase. How shall its amount be determined? Shall it begin 
after the first year of teaching? Shall such increase be the same 
amount for all teachers having had the same length of experience, 
or shall it be proportioned according to certain variable properties 
or qualities of the teaching effort? No one who has had experience 
in administering the affairs of a school system doubts the need of 
a scale or graduated plan according to which vaiying degrees of 
teaching ability can be recognized, measured, and approximately 
rewarded. Adjustment on an individual basis for each teacher of 
a large system, even if desirable, is impossible in practice. Hence 
whether or not we know just how to make an ideally perfect scale, 
we shall have to use such scales as we can devise until experience 
reveals the kind that serves our purpose best. 

The dissatisfaction resulting from the use of rating scales must 
not be regarded as proof that construction of satisfactory scales is 
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not possible. Through experience we shall learn to cope with the 
perplexity which arises when two or more judges rate the same 
teacher on a given quality and differ in the rating assigned. The 
teacher very properly asks, ‘‘ Which judge is right ?” and demands 
a method which does not show such inconsistencies. Experience 
will also teach us how to avoid attempts to judge uncertain, 
unrecognizable, and unmeasurable values. Single qualities which 
are easily and certainly recognizable, and which can be compared 
on a commensurable basis, are surely a necessity in a rating scale 
that is to win the confidence of teachers and of those who are 
charged with the duty of rating teachers. Very brief experience 
with the application of a rating scale makes these points unmis- 
takably clear. 

In such efforts as have been made to construct a scale of this 
type, a basis of measuring and comparing the value of different 
abilities or qualities has proved difficult to find. In the early 
efforts to develop scales, a number was usually arbitrarily assigned 
to each of a series of expressions of value. For example: excellent 
might be equivalent to 5, satisfactory having a value of 4, etc. 
The effort to rate or grade a teacher by such a scale encounters 
great difficulties. If the superintendent and principal evaluate 
the same qualities, one may rate as 4 what the other rates as 5. 
The teacher has trouble in understanding just why any item of 
the list of either judge is 4 or 5. Had she judged herself she might 
have agreed more readily if some of the 4’s had been 5’s and some 
of the 5’s had been 4’s. That is, she cannot understand just how 
either set of values has been arrived at, unless it expresses the 
mere opinion or impression of the judge. ‘To insure the teacher’s 
assent and confidence, the value assigned by the judge must be 
arrived at by some procedure which the teacher can check up for 
herself. 

To the scale" proposed in the May, 1920, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal, there is the objection that it is almost impossible 
of construction by any teacher, and when constructed will repre- 
sent a different scale for each individual. What is needed is a 


1H. O. Rugg, “Self-Improvement of Teachers through Self-Rating: A New 
Scale for Rating Teachers’ Efficiency,” Elementary School Journal, XX (May, 1920), 
670-84. 
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unit of value which will serve as the yardstick serves in measur- 
ing length, and which will win universal recognition because of its 
fitness for measurement of its kind of values. It must be said for 
Professor Rugg’s proposal that it recognizes the difficulties of a 
variable and unidentifiable unit and attempts an approximation to 
a standard value. 

While Professor Rugg’s scheme is intended to help teachers to 
judge themselves, he is just as definitely showing to superintendents 
and supervisors a method for the construction of a scale that may 
be of real service in the work of constructive supervision. It is 
extremely important, as has been suggested, that whatever such 
device is employed in supervision shall have the respect and con- 
fidence of the teachers who are thus rated. A rating scale that 
depends upon authority for the acceptance of its judgments is 
sure of a short and troubled existence. Values as enumerated in 
the rating scale must be as readily recognizable and identifiable by 
the teacher as by the one who exercises judgment. This fact is so 
vitally important that reiteration is fully warranted. 

One other fault of Professor Rugg’s scale may be mentioned. 
The items of every teacher-rating scale should be definite, single, 
and separable when recording a judgment on a given point. For 
instance, in his first division of general values, Professor Rugg asks 
as his second question, “Does he [the teacher] relate lessons to 
material in other fields and use illustrations outside his own sub- 
ject (e.g., mathematics and science)?” The “and’’ discloses the 
weakness: two separable qualities of good instruction are linked 
as one question. The answer might be ‘‘yes,”’ with respect to 
one of these practices and for the other “‘no.” To be of real 
value in correction of a fault, to enable the teacher to interpret the 
suggestion of the judge, it should be made clear to which part of 
the question the judge’s criticism is meant to apply. If she is left 
in doubt about the matter, she has not been helped to improve her 
teaching. That is, since both qualities are needed, they should 
appear in the scale as separate items. Then “yes” or “no” will 
be possible for either quality independent of the other. The 
teacher will then be clearly shown which quality is rated low and 
which is rated high. 
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To the extent that Professor Rugg’s article induces teachers to 
become self-critical, he has rendered a service of inestimable value 
to the profession and especially to the cause of teacher-rating. 
Teachers who have been induced to assume a critical and question- 
ing attitude toward their own work are in the direct way to appre- 
ciate supervision and to profit by constructive criticism. When 
teachers begin to feel dissatisfaction with their own efforts, they 
are likely to develop a ready acquiescence with intelligent and 
sympathetic supervision. Hence it is due Professor Rugg to say 
that he has developed a very forceful argument for both self- 
supervision and for official supervision. 

Since I have presumed to question the scale proposed by Pro- 
fessor Rugg, it is incumbent upon me to propose an alternative 
which I think is better. 

The entire process of supervision becomes effective through 
“suggestion.” If a teacher’s work is not satisfactory to a super- 
visor, it becomes the supervisor’s duty and opportunity to suggest 
improvement. If the teacher is criticizing her own work and feels 
dissatisfied, she will seek help and suggestions from other teachers, 
from books, and from educational journals. Self-supervision can 
be readily measured in terms of need of suggestions, search for 
suggestions, and use of suggestions received. So also can super- 
vision by a special supervisory officer measure need for suggestions, 
request for suggestions, and acceptance of suggestions. This idea 
is perhaps new enough to require some meditation to see its force. 
However, as compared with the intricate devices generally pro- 
posed as a basis for the assignment of values to the items of a 
rating scale, this proposal is very simple: Evaluate every item of the 
chosen rating scale according to the teacher’s need for suggestions, 
search for suggestions, and use of suggestions for that item. 

In applying this unit of measure, present rating scales may be 
used or an entirely new scale may be arranged. After the items 
of the scale, whether fifteen or fifty in number, have been chosen, 
it will be arranged between teachers and supervisors that the 
range of values for each item shall be from 1 to 5. Thus, 5 will 
mean that the teacher needs no suggestions on the point under 
consideration, always asks for suggestions, and can often give 
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suggestions to other teachers or to the supervisor; 4 will mean 
that the teacher rarely needs suggestions, often asks for them, and 
adopts those appropriate to her needs; 3 will indicate that the 
teacher needs suggestions very often, but rarely or never asks for 
them, and infrequently makes use of those offered; 2 will indicate 
that the teacher cannot get along without suggestions, yet rarely 
succeeds in using any of them; 1 will mean that the teacher can 
do nothing without suggestions and does nothing with suggestions. 
Finer shadings along the line are possible if the scale be graduated 
from 10 to I. 

Every mark given to a teacher according to such a scale will be 
clear and significant to the teacher whether she marks herself or 
whether a supervisor marks her on any given item of the scale. 
In most cases it will be possible for the teacher and the supervisor 
to agree. In practice, it has been found that in most cases the 
teacher’s judgment of herself on a certain item anticipates the 
supervisor’s judgment of her in that respect. Here is the precise 
point where most rating scales have failed to win respect and 
acceptance from teachers. The ordinary method of assigning values 
seems too arbitrary and devoid of considerations that apply to the 
situation. Not only does consideration of “suggestions” apply to 
the case, but the teacher knows just as certainly and just as defi- 
nitely as anybody whether or not she needs suggestions, asks for 
suggestions, and uses those that are received. It becomes not only 
possible but certain that the teacher will improve steadily, and 
such improvement is evidence of the practical character of the plan. 

The scale of values here proposed, it should also be stated, puts 
a high premium on originality and individuality on the part of the 
teacher. The teacher who needs no suggestions, but who assists 
others with suggestions, is here ranked highest. This puts the com- 
mendation where it should be—on self-development through 
observation and study. Such a scale of values will immediately 
silence the hitherto unanswerable objection to supervision, namely, 
that it crushes originality, destroys individuality, and cultivates 
mere imitation and sycophancy. 

Choice of the items or qualities to be included in a scale is 
still an open matter. The correlations between certain teaching 
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qualities and efficiency are still too largely a matter of opinion and 
not sufficiently determined as of fact. In making such a choice of 
necessary qualities, Professor Rugg’s scale and the scales proposed 
by other writers contain suggestions of the highest value. 

It must not be overlooked that the proposed scale of values 
will place the supervisor in a different relation to his teachers. 
Mere arbitrary assignment of values is not to be compared with 
a scale based on “suggestions.” The supervisor must know the 
best when he sees it, must allow full credit for work when he can- 
not suggest anything better, be able to give suggestions when 
asked, and must know what to suggest after observing an unsatis- 
factory school or class exercise. Mere condemnation upon author- 
ity will not meet the teacher’s retort to the unfavorable opinion: 
“But he made no suggestions to me.” 


SUMMARY 


The use of “‘suggestions” as the unit for the measurement of 
teaching qualities will appeal to teachers and will win their sup- 
port because they can understand the procedure and will generally 
concur in the judgment; it will win the support of good supervisors 
because it puts them on their mettle, and because the supervisor’s 
judgment can be made to agree with the teacher’s on identical 
points; it will silence the objection that supervision destroys 
originality and makes teachers cheap imitators; and will develop 
harmony and unity between supervisors and teachers in place of 
the feeling of difference of interest which too frequently prevails. 
Its use will bring supervisors and teachers to the common point of 
view, to the like-mindedness which characterizes true democracy. 
In this community of interests the school directors and trustees 
can also participate, for the appearance of mystery and the air of 
the esoteric have been stripped from the work of the supervisor. 














AN EXPERIMENT IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. I 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 
State Normal School, San Francisco, California 


The problem of citizenship training in our public schools is 
coming increasingly to the fore, and school men as never before 
are recognizing the grave civic responsibility which rests upon the 
schools. This responsibility is of two sorts. First, the organi- 
zation of our schools must be so reconstituted that the disciplinary 
control becomes a preventive agency in meeting conditions that 
lead to juvenile delinquency. Second, all pupils must be offered a 
practical civic training preparatory to conscientious adult 
citizenship. 

This problem presented itself to the San Francisco Normal 
School in twofold form: first, in the development of a method of 
approach to the classroom and school problem of civic training; 
second, in developing in the teacher the point of view necessary 
for the successful application of our method. Necessarily, both 
problems were attacked at the same time, as co-relative elements 
of a single whole. 

One fact seems axiomatic: power and responsibility are insepa- 
rable. The teachers can in no way escape responsibility for the 
administration of the school. They cannot abdicate. At the 
same time the success of any plan of student self-control depends 
upon the degree to which the students accept responsibility for 
their own behavior. It therefore seems necessary to find that 
nice balance in the sharing of both power and responsibility between 
the faculty and pupils which will to the greatest extent develop 
the initiative of the pupils and afford that opportunity of mature 
guidance which will aid their growth. 

The relationship must result from a teacher attitude that is 
different from the usual one. The attitude of combined “judge, — 
jury, and prosecuting attorney,”’ which many teachers adopt in 
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approaching the antisocial conduct of the children, must give way 
to something more closely approximating the psycho-analytic 
method, which, to quote Healy, ‘‘rests upon one foundation—that 
for explanation of all human behavior tendencies we must seek the 
mental and environmental experiences of early life.”” A desire to 
know the child and understand his motives must replace the 
irritated condemnation which so often follows misconduct or 
thoughtlessness. 

At the present time, teachers are often their own worst enemies, 
for by their readiness to condemn on partial or circumstantial 
evidence they have taught the children that silence or even dis- 
honesty is the easier path to choose. Impartial justice which takes 
into account all of the factors of misconduct is all too infrequent. 

The successful application of the things that follow is predicated 
upon the adoption of the point of view suggested. The method 
of approach which Healy outlines in The Individual Delinquent 
points the way toward a plan for our schools. 

The actual work with the children in our elementary department 
—the experiment applied to the grammar grades alone, Hs to H8 
inclusive—may be divided into four elements; though in practice 
the four were parallel and complementary. 


DEMOCRATIC DISCUSSION 


The first type of work was termed “democratic discussion.”’ 
This grew out of our assumption that practically all concerns of 
school administration which affect the children are of more interest 
to them than to the teacher; that they are the real losers in anti- 
social conduct upon the part of themselves or their schoolmates; 
and that they can be brought to a realization of this fact. 

The discussions were led by a mémber of the faculty, whom we 
termed a “‘discussion leader.”” This is an essential feature of the 
plan, for the discussions relate to current practical situations, and 
the decisions reached must be final and not subject to subsequent 
faculty veto. In the hands of children alone decisions necessitating 
the veto would be inevitable at times; and nothing so completely 
deprives the group of the sense of power as the arbitrary veto. 
Furthermore with a child in the chair, discussions are not exhaus- 
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tive. This “discussion leader” is simply a chairman of the meet- 
ing, encouraging frank discussion, stimulating full consideration of 
all sides of the question, avoiding all semblance of influencing 
the discussion, expressing an opinion, or participating in the debate, 
but skilfully seeing that those factors which would influence a 
mature mind in forming a decision are considered by the children. 
Experience has proved that in the large majority of cases intelligent 
discussion and thoughtful consideration on the part of the pupils 
will bring them to the same conclusions which their elders would 
have reached without them. In many cases where the decision 
differed from what we would have expected, we found the children 
to be right, in practice. In cases where an impossible decision 
seemed inevitable, the discussion was left open at the close, with no 
ballot taken. 

The discussions have been held with the classroom as a unit, 
or with all of the grammar-grade pupils participating during an 
assembly period. The size of the group has depended entirely 
upon the numbers of children affected by the particular subject 
for discussion. 

The discussions may be of two general types: those which 
concern contemplated adjustments where a choice of alternatives 
is of minor importance to the faculty, but may be of major interest 
to the children; and those in which a definite course of action is to 
be pursued by the faculty unless a more satisfactory plan can be 
proposed and successfully carried through by the children. In 
neither case is willingness to assume responsibility lacking on the 
part of the faculty; opportunity is offered the children to carry a 
due portion of the responsibility, with full knowledge that their 
privileges are contingent upon success. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate. A typical problem 
was the control of tardiness. A considerable tardy group had 
developed, and although remedial efforts were made, no diminution 
was apparent. For the primary grades, it was finally decided by 
the faculty to send home all tardy cases, and then deal with the 
parents; but in the grammar grades the matter was taken up in 
group discussion. The facts were laid before the pupils. The 
attendance rules of the state board of education were read and 
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explained. It was pointed out that the existing situation needed 
correction, and that the faculty was considering a plan for its solu- 
tion. The pupil group, composed this time of all the grammar- 
grade pupils, was offered the opportunity of proposing a plan of 
their own. In the discussion which followed, it was pointed out 
by the children that the school had long tolerated a “‘straggler”’ 
group made up of pupils who arrived before nine o’clock—therefore 
not late—but not soon enough to participate in the flag-raising 
ceremony on the school grounds at 8:57. This group had assem- 
bled at one entrance, and had followed the last lines to the class- 
rooms. It was stated by the children that this group interfered 
with the lines of those who arrived on time; and also that many 
‘stragglers’? had been in the yard but didn’t have time to “get 
to line” between the assembly call and the bugle for attention. 
To meet this situation, the children asked that the time between 
bugles be extended from two to three minutes. They also suggested 
that the stragglers’ line be abolished, that a record be kept of 
everyone who arrived too late for the flag ceremony, and that 
these names be read to the assembly each week. 

The children’s proposals were adopted. The suggested record 
was kept; the bugle interval was increased; and the names of 
tardy pupils publicly announced in assembly. Results were 
marked. From an average of ten tardy cases a day, not including 
“stragglers,’’ during the week of the discussion, the average 
dropped to one a day at the end of two weeks, including 
“stragglers.”’ For many weeks there were days with no tardiness 
at all. After a month announcement of names in the assembly 
was discontinued. With the approach of the end of the term, 
however, tardiness increased. This indicated, I think, the neces- 
sity for a renewal of the discussion and probably also of the practice 
of reporting tardy cases to the assembly. So far only two cases 
have had to be handled by the faculty. 

A second example was that of a room where a certain general 
disorder involved practically the whole class. Surface indications 
were sufficiently evident but the room teacher did not understand 
what was going on beneath the surface. The discussion leader 
talked the situation over with the ringleaders, allowing them 
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plenty of time for thought. An initial blustering gave way after 
three or four days to a willingness to discuss the situation. We 
then went back to the classroom and had a general discussion. 
This was begun by having each of the boys involved present his 
case before the whole group. As each boy finished, general com- 
ments and contributions were presented by the class, until all the 
details of what had been going on had been brought to light. 
A rather ingenious bit of Penrodism was displayed. Brought out in 
the clear light of day, it lost some of its luster. ‘The whole matter 
was discussed back and forth by the class, with practically no 
comment from the discussion leader. In the end the matter was 
roundly condemned by the children, and inquiries made as to 
what was going to be done about it. It was explained that the 
faculty was prepared to act in a summary manner—details of no 
importance at the moment—but that we were also willing to 
listen to anything which they had to propose, not in the line of 
“gilt-edged”’ punishment, but as a guaranty of future behavior. 
Half an hour of discussion among themselves was requested by 
the boys, and a class chairman was elected to preside at their 
meeting. ‘The discussion leader withdrew during their deliberations. 

Later, the discussion was resumed and a report called for in 
regard to their decision. The chairman reported that after some 
discussion a motion had been presented and passed, declaring it to 
be their intention to “cut out the monkey business.”” His report 
elicited the statement from another that their meeting had been 
a farce, and that the proposed motion was not passed in good 
faith. Several others supported this statement. A warm dis- 
cussion ensued, which resulted in the discussion leader’s being 
requested to ignore the report of their meeting, and to continue 
the discussion from the point where it had stopped, so that they 
could present their views in an attempt to formulate a proposal. 
The suggestion was accepted, and the discussion continued, with 
the result that the group as a whole expressed themselves as opposed 
to the kind of thing which had been going on, and requested that 
the teachers eliminate from the room any ringleader who might 
start trouble, and thereby assist the class to achieve the order and 
quiet which it desired. A distinction was drawn between the 
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type of freedom in the room which aided the advancement of their 
work and that which lapsed into misbehavior. The class bound 
itself to exert its public opinion to maintain the distinction in 
practice. 

The proposal was accepted as a substitute for any contemplated 
action by the teachers. The results were entirely satisfactory. 
One very concrete achievement was the development of a class 
spirit which has since manifested itself in better marching in line 
and better sportsmanship on the playground. Such positive 
results seem of more value than the immediate success or failure in 
developing inhibitions against instinctive promptings to disorderly 
conduct which will be outgrown in time anyhow. 

A large number of such examples might be presented. The 
discussions have tended to build up a very positive and definite 
co-operative spirit. Athletic discussion regarding our standards 
of sportsmanship resulted in an attempt on the part of the basket- 
ball team in the public-school league to eliminate fouling among 
our players. Such a hold on their imaginations did the “clean 
sportsmanship”’ idea take that the team has to its credit a league 
game in which not a single foul was called against it—quite a 
remarkable improvement. The game was lost by one point, but 
the student body displayed gratifying enthusiasm in the clean 
play of our team. 

This ‘‘taking the children into partnership”’ has been extended 
to every phase of grammar-grade work to the end that public 
opinion is now almost completely governing the school. Many 
types of disciplinary difficulties have almost completely dis- 
appeared. The old semi-insolent attitude of many of the older 
pupils toward the inexperienced “student-teacher” has been 
replaced in all but exceptional cases by one of mutual co-operation. 

The children feel perfect freedom to make suggestions in regard 
to the conduct of the school and are entirely frank in their com- 
ments. These latter are not always complimentary, but usually 
helpful. 

DISCIPLINE ROOM 

The foregoing sketch would be incomplete without some refer- 

ence to the general method of handling discipline cases. It is 
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only fair to point out at the start that our clientele is such that 
few “problem” cases, such as are met with in schools of many 
congested districts, were found in our group. Nevertheless, the 
method of approach was founded upon a study of psychology, and 
our results justify the belief that it would prove generally applicable. 

Our school has never practiced corporal punishment even to 
the extent of advising parents so to punish their children. Such a 
hard-and-fast rule may be unwise, for there are probably occasional 
instances where a sound thrashing is a necessary preliminary to 
the task of reform. Several of the larger boys frankly advised me 
that a good whipping would do them a world of good. Never- 
theless we got results without the thought of it. 

Because of the fact that all classroom teaching is done by 
student-teachers, a larger proportion of disorderly cases are sent 
out of the classroom than would ordinarily occur. In line with 
our general plan, these pupils, bringing their work with them, 
report to a classroom set aside for the purpose, which is in charge 
of a more experienced student-teacher. Here they enrol and go 
on with their regular work, with one exception: they are com- 
pletely segregated from their former classmates. The recess and 
lunch hours differ from those of the regular schedule. The line 
assembles at a different place in the morning and is dismissed 
separately in the afternoon. No group work with other rooms is 
carried on. The regular classrooms are quite liberal in the matter 
of necessary talking and moving about the room, but in the dis- 
cipline room all intercommunication without permission is forbidden. 

Aiter the first announcement in regard to the type of order 
expected in the discipline room, the matter stands without further 
comment. ‘The teacher in the discipline room does not discuss the 
pupil’s reason for being there, or refer to his difficulties in any 
way. With the exception of the segregation, everything is done to 
eliminate any idea of punishment. The cipal or the classroom 
teacher who has sent the child out of the room visits the discipline 
room once or twice daily, at which time any of the children can 
ask for a hearing. This consists of an accounting from the child, 
given at his own volition, of his presence in the discipline room. 
A friendly chat follows in which an attempt is made to get to the 
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bottom of the motives underlying his actions. In a majority 
of cases this ends with the child’s setting the time for his return to 
his own classroom. What is sought by the interviewer is evidence 
of a new point of view, understanding of the difficulty, deter- 
mination to be a “better citizen,’ decision to “pull with the 
class’’—at least something constructive. This has to come from 
the pupil himself. Only in a few stubborn cases is any outside 
pressure applied. 

During all discussions, the pupil is encouraged to express his 
opinion frankly and tell all of the factors involved in the difficulty. 
If he wishes to complain of the teacher he is welcome to do so, but 
he is encouraged to keep on talking until his own blame is self- 
evident. Sometimes the teacher proves to be at fault, and the 
teachers have learned to recognize and acknowledge the fact, and 
lose no prestige in doing so. Outside of the interviews which the 
child himself seeks, no reference is ever made to his presence in 
the discipline room, or to the reasons therefor. 

By far the larger part of the difficulties which bring children 
to the discipline room cure themselves. In some instances, cases 
demanding serious study of outside influences make themselves 
evident in a way which under our previous method would not 
have been possible. In every way we can devise, we encourage 
full, free, and frank confidence on the part of the children. In 
terms of mental anguish saved and constructive citizenship 
fostered, it would be hard to overemphasize the results. 

In conclusion, let me re-emphasize certain essentials of this 
work. In the first place, the attempt all the way through has been 
to get a clear conception of the child’s viewpoint, the child’s motives, 
the child’s interests, the child’s welfare. We have not endeavored 
arbitrarily to impose an adult standard of values, but to aid the 
child in realizing his own proper standard of values. We have 
sought to remove artificial restraints, and allow the situations 
themselves to awaken in the child a realization of the need for 


such standards of values. 


[To be concluded| 




















A SURVEY OF CONDUCT IN COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 


CHESTER L. CARLISLE, M.D. 


United States Public Health Service; Director, Oregon State Survey of Mental 
Defect, Delinquency, and Dependency 


Conduct formerly meant something in our young life intimately 
associated with the old geography surreptitiously slipped inside the 
quarter-deck of the trousers just prior to the broadside from the 
teacher’s desk. Later, as an enfranchised voter, we began to 
hope that what we did in the way of lapses from accepted convention 
were observed only by the rather remote and misty recording angel 
and that we would still continue to get by under low visibility so 
far as our neighbors and the police were concerned. Of course 
there was wild Bill Jones of the village. The horrific rumors 
connected with his ungodly ways of life were intriguing but lacked 
personal application so far as ego et tw were concerned. ‘To be sure, 
there was also the case of idle, drunken Jake, his woebegone, 
anemic wife, and their brood of tousled-haired children. If we 
thought of them at all, it was as potent exemplars of the old state- 
ment concerning the everlastingness of the ever-present poor. 
A Christmas basket done up in holly, polite sentiment expressed by 
quince jelly for Jake’s sick wife, and oranges for the kids, with 
perhaps a pair of shoes for Jake himself, were about all that could 
be expected of anyone. People like that just were, that’s all. 

Gradually through the flaming tests of the Great War we 
learned that conduct is something much more than merely being 
good. We can say now that conduct is the sum total in construc- 
tive output, mental and physical, of any one individual in this 
world of reality. The trend of his output will be colored by his 
environment and further directed through his particular training. 
Out in Oregon, in a country far indeed from the effects of city 
slums or like influences, a woman had lived for years without 
special remark by her neighbors. Just recently a man interested 
in community welfare counted noses and found that of her eighty 
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descendants there was only one person who might be considered 
normal in mental capacity and constructive social value. In this 
brood, as all over the world, poverty, failure, pupil retardation in 
school, crime, eccentric ways of thinking, and all behavioristic 
trends generally are examples of conduct in a broad sense. Such 
conduct furnishes our city hospitals, state institutions, county 
jails, orphan asylums, and poor houses with their inmates. 

The American Red Cross has, since the cessation of hostilities, 
turned its resources into channels having to do with community 
betterment. It is in line with this policy that its Northwestern 
Division is serving as an active and efficient co-operating agent 
with the Oregon State Survey of Mental Defect, Delinquency, and 
Dependency which was initiated by joint resolution of the Oregon 
legislature in February, 1919. 

Recognizing the lesson taught by the findings of the draft 
boards during the war and the relief agencies, poor farms, and 
jails in civil life, it was deemed wise to have a state-wide survey 
undertaken in order to ascertain basic facts and to make report, 
with recommended legislation, to the next regular session. The 
University of Oregon, designated as the active agent in conducting 
the project, felt that the importance of the attempt carried greater 
significance than mere local community interest and so requested 
the United States Public Health Service to furnish a director. 
This invitation was accepted and an officer was sent to Oregon to 
assume charge of the study. Headquarters were established in 
the offices of the Extension Division of the University of Oregon 
at Eugene, with a branch office caring for Multnomah County in 
the office of the Extension Division of the University at Portland. 
In planning the survey it was soon realized that to cover adequately 
every community in each of the thirty-six counties of the state 
would take a large group of paid agents working continuously for 
several years. The expenditure of the large sum of money such a 
staff would require was thought inadvisable. The United States 
Public Health Service thereupon decided to carry out the project 
with the aid of the citizens of the state. 

People must everywhere begin to realize that queer, abnormal, 
inefficient, unsuccessful conduct, either in child or adult, is in 
reality an expression of mental or physical defect, disease, or 
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handicap and should always be investigated in terms of mental 
defect as well as physical disorder and environmental stress. 
In impressing this fact upon the public at large it was decided 
that the co-operation of every educator, clergyman, physician, 
nurse, lawyer, judge, state, county, and municipal officer, and the 
officers of all the social and civic groups in each community should 
be asked to act as “special voluntary assistant” to the state 
survey. Certificates asking these citizens to participate in the 
survey were issued under the official seal of the state and by 
authority of the University of Oregon, over the signature of the 
director representing the United States Public Health Service. 
This gave the citizens the necessary confidence to pursue the 
work, and active co-operation soon began in every county. 

Special survey cards were prepared upon which these voluntary 
assistants might record all the medico-psychological-sociological 
facts concerning any one individual. The aim was to obtain the 
name, age, sex, residence, including county, and fact of feeble- 
mindedness (and other mental deviation), or delinquent or depend- 
ent conduct in every such case in each community. Mental 
deviation, delinquency, criminal conduct, and dependency, includ- 
ing paupers and allied types of inadequate, inefficient behavior, 
were reported. All forms of symptom-conduct inimical to society 
were sought for and recorded for further investigation in terms of 
mental defect. This array of actual facts in the field of mental 
hygiene, when analyzed by the director, will be submitted through 
the surgeon-general of the United States Public Health Service 
as a report to the legislature with recommendations as to the 
future care, treatment, and training of the mentally defective, 
mentally diseased, delinquent, and dependent classes of all types. 

In addition to this state-wide census-survey made by citizen 
co-operation, intensive studies made by especially qualified field 
investigators will be conducted in certain counties in particular 
fields of inquiry. These special investigations will show the 
incidence of mental defect in the delinquents appearing before cer- 
tain courts; also in those cases of social failure resulting in depend- 
' ency. Special studies will also be made concerning the incidence 
of mental defect among children who are overage for the school 
grade they now arein. These are the “retarded” pupils in school. 
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Card used in collecting data for the Oregon State Survey of Mental Defect, Delinquency, and Dependency 
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The cause of retardation in the majority of cases may be found to 
lie in such factors as bad roads, poverty of parents, physical illness, 
and the like, but basic causes of retardation, including environ- 
mental influences, should be evaluated in terms of presence or 
absence of actual mental defect. In this work approximately 
five thousand six hundred teachers have participated. The 
composite statistical picture produced by them promises to be 
most illuminating. The figures obtained by special studies of 
selected groups will be used to standardize the tables obtained 
through the census survey carried on throughout the state by the 
special voluntary assistants. These methods will produce statis- 
tical figures as such, and these figures will reflect local color and 
the geographical peculiarities of the state, all of which is of great 
importance when contrasting school and social conditions found 
here with those of other states where density of population, terrain, 
and climate are different. 

The cards on which to record the data obtained were arranged 
by the director. They are unique in that they provide means 
for recording any or all of the peculiar medico-psychological- 
sociological facts of conduct any one individual might present. 
They contain many captions in order that any possible combination 
of facts as to sickness (symptoms) or sociological conduct can be 
rapidly made, the minimum facts in each case to be the name, 
age, sex, residence, and type of medico-psychological-sociological 
symptoms or conduct which made him a problem to his community. 

The Oregon State Survey of Mental Defect, Delinquency, and 
Dependency is a further example of our new-day community 
interest. It is also an example of the breadth of the activities 
carried on by the United States Public Health Service in fulfilling 
the duty laid upon it by congressional enactment “to study the 
diseases of man.” The study of the diseases embraced in the 
field of mental hygiene finds its ultimate goal in the everyday life 
of our whole country. It is a problem which interests the most 
remote rural district as much as the greatest urban center. It 
is life as it is studied intelligently by the average citizen. And 
the citizens and the teachers of citizens are awakening to the 
possibilities of school and community betterment. 
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PLANNING THE USE OF VARIED READING MATERIALS 


MYRTLE L. KAUFMANN 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Springfield, Illinois 

Only a few years ago we began to realize that children need to 
be taught to read by extensive practice in reading, and that this 
practice should be given particularly in silent reading. For the 
sake of the reading habits established during such practice we came 
to demand an abundance of material which the child can readily 
comprehend and which presents little in the way of mechanical 
difficulty. This call for much easy reading material was one of the 
first new demands put upon reading material for the grades. 

When we actually began to use reading matter for the sake of 
what the child was to read rather than for the sake of practice in 
word recognition, another demand was made. If the child was to 
read for comprehension, we needed to be able to test him on what 
he had read. So it was the method of teaching silent reading as a 
class activity that brought forth the demand for content material 
and this well organized, in contrast with the mere drill material 
making up so high a percentage of the primary books. We learned 
that we could not establish the habit of being word conscious and 
later expect that habit to transform itself miraculously into the 
habit of being conscious of content. 

With the new movement in teaching methods came the new 
movement in testing methods. The standardized reading tests 
grew out of the improved teaching standards and immediately 
contributed to them. ‘The tests showed in unquestionable figures 
not only the amount of variation in reading ability but the kinds 
of variation. Children differ in rate of reading, in their compre- 
hension of material read, in their reading vocabulary and in their 
ability to read orally. These different diagnoses demanded 
special treatment for these very different shortcomings. So the 
former demands for material were emphasized and the varied_uses 
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made of particular books or selections were determined by their 
peculiar character. Now, more than ever before, we must select 
material to fit our purpose and study the possibilities in the 
material, and then make teaching plans suitable for the most 
advantageous use of it. This means we bid farewell to the stereo- 
typed outline on which at one time it was the practice to fashion 
all lesson plans. 

From the administrative point of view we early recognized that 
the pupil must be furnished with far more reading material than 
we find within the covers of the book he buys. Every progressive 
system of schools furnishes abundant reading material, and some 
have definite schedules by which the books rotate, thus using each 
set to the utmost and not duplicating the same book in all schools 
to be used only a few weeks in the school year. 

But another administrative responsibility follows upon the 
first. As we increase the material to meet pupil needs, we must 
advise in regard to the use of this material, and thus meet teacher 
needs. We do not mean to prescribe absolutely how the entire 
amount of reading matter is to be used and to plan so minutely 
its use as to leave the teacher no opportunity for initiative. We do 
believe, however, that rich suggestion as to the use of the books 
should be given in order to guide the teacher in her own further 
planning. 

We shall enumerate a few respects in which this guidance is 
needed and illustrate them from the helps furnished the primary 
teachers in the public schools of Springfield, Illinois. 

In picking up any book the first question is that of the general 
merit of the book as a whole or of the various selections contained in 
it. Some selections may be found to have no particular content 
value. Some of the stories may be versions less desirable than 
those found in other available books. Some or all of the material 

may be deserving of special emphasis on the basis of general 
quality, organization, dramatic value, or informational value. 
Such facts should be noted for the teacher’s guidance; and if these 
notations are to assist the teacher in further independent planning, 
they must embody the reasons on which the particular judgment 
is based, as in the following illustrations: 
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Merrill Third Reader a 
The material in this book is of high quality in general. Aim to teach 
appreciation as well as reading. 
“The First Thanksgiving Day,” p. 62. May omit, since in third grade . 
we do not develop the historical side of the day. 
“The Naming of a Great City,” p.112. Mayomit. The central thought 
may be beyond many classes. 
“T and We,” p. 136. May omit. Of doubtful value to third grade. 4 


Winston Second Reader 

Since this is a superior book, let us get the most out of it in every way. 
It is one book to be read from cover to cover. This does not mean that it 
should be read orally throughout. 

One of the peculiar merits of the book is the division of the longer stories 
into units, each having a subtitle. This story division should be observed in 
both silent and oral reading. It should suggest a similar observance of story 
units in all books even when the divisions are not indicated by the mechanical 
arrangement. The supplying of the titles for such units is an exercise in 
comprehension and expression which is much worth while. The giving of the 
leading thought in a group of sentences or paragraphs has similar value. 





Progressive Road to Reading—Book One 

“The Hen and the Lark,” p. 30. This story has a weak ending. May be 
omitted. 

“The Sky is Falling,” p. 32. ‘‘The Brown Hen,” p. 35. These are 
unsatisfactory versions of Henny Penny and have weak endings. May omit. 
See Fox First Reader for better version. 

“Gray Cat and Black Cat,” p. 41. Weak ending. May omit, especially 
since the next story is a better fox story. 

“The Hungry Fox,” p. 43- One of the better stories in the book. Choose 
between this and version following. 

“Gray,” p. 48. If both this and the previous version are read have class 
state its preference with reasons. 

“The House that Jack Built,” p. 54. Read. Test knowledge of words 
out of story setting. 

“The Three Brother Pigs,” p. 56. May omit. Better told in Edson- 
Laing First Reader and Winston Second Reader. 

“The Wolf and the Three Little Cats,” p. 65. Omit. In imitation of 
the “Wolf and the Kids” which is well told in Winston First Reader. 

““Cat-Cat and Mouse-Mouse,” p. 75. Satisfactory. 


Riverside Primer 

Unfortunately many of the selections in this book are of little value 
except as drill material. For this reason those beginning on the following 
pages may be omitted: 8, 10, 12, 16, 22, 24, 25, 27, 30, 32, 34, 35, 36,40, 41, FP 
47, 62, 66, 68. 
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A second question is that of the use or the abuse of a plot. 
: ' Many stories are sufficiently altered to enable the writer to give 
| them a new name which may help them to pass as new stories. 
' Often these plot duplications are not the duplications found in the 

t folk stories of different peoples, but are folk plots on which are 

' constructed stories which will provide a review of words used in 
preceding selections. Therefore, they often lack content value 
and are dangerous from the standpoint of the reading habits — 
established by their use. 


Progressive Road to Reading—Book One 


S “The Hen and the Bag of Flour,” p. 5; “Little Red Hen,” p. 10; ‘The 
n Rat, the Hen, the Pig and the Duck,” p. 13. This is a review of the Little 

Red Hen story better told in books previously studied—the Free and Treadwell 
1 Primer and the Winston Primer. If it is read, very little time should be spent 
n &- upon it and it should be read orally as a test of word mastery. Any words not 


readily recognized should be mastered thoroughly. 

“The Sun is Shining,” p. 20; ‘The Lark, the Fox, the Cat and the Snake,” 
p. 24. These are the same story repeated with sufficient change to make it 
unsatisfactory to the child. The apples belong to Gray Puss in the first 
> version and to Brown Fox in the second. Omit one of the two stories. Such 
story mutilation for the sake of drill can hardly be justified. 


In the third place, it is necessary to determine whether the 
material is best adapted to silent or to oral reading. All poetic 
expression calls for oral reading, since its especial appeal is to the 
e fear. Similarly, oral reading increases appreciation of much 
' dramatized material and of many dramatic portions of stories. 
No previously made plan can completely foresee the motive for 
the oral reading of many portions of various selections. However, 
a suggestion as to the general adaptability of the material to oral 
or to silent-reading uses indicates the need of considering this 
point in all planning. 


Riverside Primer 

The following should be used as silent-reading material since they furnish 
an easy approach to silent reading from a book and give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to make a check upon the child’s silent-reading power: ‘‘Can you?” 
p. 17; “What Do They Say?” p. 53; “Do This,” p. 57; “Where?” p. 77; 
“Who?” p. 79; “What?” p. 79; “Did You Ever?” p. 79; “Who?” p. 92; 
“What Did You See?” p. 92; “Where?” p. 92; “Do This,” p. 92. 


, 
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Welsh Book of Nursery Rhymes 

Much oral reading should be done in concert and individually. Through- 
out, the aim should be accuracy and good rhythm. In many cases children 
have not learned the rhymes correctly. In that case correction should be made 
where the error is serious. In such material as this we should give considerable 
attention to detail. 


Beacon First Reader 

When reading familiar stories do less oral reading and treat the stories 
more briefly in general. Such oral reading as is done should be exceptionally 
well done. Since the words are already somewhat familiar they should be 
thoroughly mastered, and become part of the permanent reading vocabulary 
not depending upon context for recognition. 


Ten Little Brownie Men 

This book has no special literary merit, but it is sufficiently superior to 
many of similar type to justify its use. It is to be read for the fun that is in it 
and for the interest brownies have for children. Hence it should be read 
rapidly with no very intensive study. The prose selections can be used for 
silent reading, part of which can be done in study periods. Following such 
reading the portion so read should be briefly commented upon, not entirely 
reproduced nor read aloud. 

A fourth point for consideration is the matter of helps offered 
by the book. In some cases these helps are worth as much as the 
reading material itself. In other cases they are mechanical or 
stereotyped and of such nature that the teacher does not grow in 
using them. 


Searson and Martin Third Reader 

This book was selected for our use not only because of its general merits 
but because it has features which should be suggestive as to method. After 
making use of the introductory remarks preceding many of the selections and 
the helps designated as “questions,” “expression,” the “word study,” and 
the list of ‘other selections,” the teacher should feel the necessity of working 
out for herself similar suggestions in her plans for the use of material in other 
books. 

Questions—These questions should be used as silent reading. For the 
teacher to have them read aloud or to read them aloud herself is to rob them of 
a large share of their value. This is exactly the type of work demanded in 
silent-reading tests. 

To be sure, some of the questions are of more value than others. Also, 
it is not necessary to use every question given. On the other hand, the skillful 
teacher will use additional questions of her own making and aim to ask more 
which are of the thought-provoking variety. 
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Action and expression—Very few of our third grades are doing sufficient 
dramatization. Hence, let us not overlook this part of the helps here given. 
In all, probably only one of the dramatizations is far fetched, viz., that of the 
“Lost Nail” on page 180. The others could hardly be omitted without real 
loss. In fact, they are often the most profitable portion of the study, as in 
the case of ‘‘Animal’s Trades” on page 199, especially where it is suggested 
that the pupils tell original stories. 

Word study—This should always precede oral reading or dramatization. 
It may well follow a first silent reading of the story as a whole, thus providing 
a content setting for the words to be studied and drilled upon. What is 
implied in word study that is not implied in word drill ? 

Of special merit are the exercises in which the children are directed to 
“read slowly and distinctly.” These exercises offer us a hint which the most 
alert teachers will take at once. Omit none of these. 

Other selections—This is one of the particularly valuable portions of the 
helps. A few of its uses may be enumerated. 

1. Some of the selections have been read by the children and will be recalled 
with pleasure. Remember that the making of comparisons is an aid in recall. 
Then, too, the comparison of kindred stories reveals similarities in plot, in 
structure, in climax, in incident, and in ideals. This affords excellent literary 
study and undoubtedly stimulates to keener comprehension. 

2. These selections—whether new or old—can be placed on the reading 
table for reading in spare time. The library is generous in its book loans to 
teachers for school use. 

Oftentimes the reading of stories in the opening exercise or in literature 
periods is an interest entirely apart from the other interests of the day. The 
use of stories akin to those being studied in reading work further unifies the 
interests of the day, and hence intensifies interest. The stories may be read 
by the teacher or may be prepared outside of school as a special individual 
contribution. Children delight in this sort of work. 


Fifth, it is necessary in many cases to make an analysis of the 
book as a whole, and of its use. The illustrations which follow 
are taken from two books of very different type. 


Fox Second Reader 


Special characteristics of this book: 

1. Many stories are entirely new to the children, even though the general 
plots may not be. The stories which suggest others previously read are not 
written in imitation of these others, but are the stories found among different 
peoples in different parts of the world. No folk have a monopoly on a plot. 
The William Tell story, for example, is found among many races, even though 
the characters and many of the circumstances differ. 
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2. Introduction of the characters. This is not only interesting as a list 
of the characters to be met in the story, but serves as a preliminary word drill 
well motivated. 

3. Provision for dramatization or for dramatic reading. 

4. Excellent phrase, word, and phonic drills following each story. 

Use of the book: 

1. Master the names of the characters before reading the story. 

2. In the first reading endeavor to complete the story for thought, reading 
silently and rapidly, without stopping for each and every word. 

3. In case the story suggests another constructed upon the same plot, 
make comparison, being specific rather than general in all comments. 

4. Oral reading should follow the silent reading of the stories given in 
dramatic form. Oral reading of other stories may be omitted entirely unless 
there is some specific purpose for reading aloud. 

5. In oral reading or dramatization the explanatory parts designated 
“Book” should usually be omitted since the insertion of this is generally 
awkward and unnecessary after the silent reading. 

6. The oral reading should be well done. Do not stop at fluent and 
accurate reading, but train in interpretive reading. 

7. Master the phrase, word, and phonic exercises, using them in the drill 
period. This study should follow the rapid silent reading for the story, but 
should precede the oral reading. The language exercises involving the filling 
in of blanks should be used as tests of comprehension and remembrance of the 
story. As such tests, these exercises have a peculiar value and should not be 
omitted. 

8. Use the pictures. Suggestions: (a) Find the phrase or sentence which 
might serve as a title for the illustration. (6) Discuss the feature of the picture 
which makes it especially interesting. (c) From the picture choose the story 
to be read first. (d) At the conclusion of the studies in this book consider 
which picture best illustrates its story. 

9. Following the oral reading of the rhymes, encourage children to 
memorize as many as possible as occupational work. See rhymes on pages 
59, 60, 61, 62. 


Morcomb—Red Feather 

Read this primarily for ideas—to learn what Indian children do that we 
have not done. Also consider the why of what they did either in work or in 
play. 

To illustrate, let us examine the ideas to be gotten by reading the ‘‘ Brush 
Playhouse” on page 21. This page, containing more ideas than the preceding 
page, should be read intensively rather than for speed. Children should be 
encouraged to read it (silently) thoughtfully, trying to see how the little 
Indians made this play house. Then they may be questioned to test their 
grasp of ideas. The following questions are suggestive: Could you build 
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such a brush house? How would you start? Then what would you do next ? 
(So on, until the description of the making is completed.) Where did these 
Indian children build their brush house? Why under a maple tree? (If 
children do not know maples see that they learn to identify them and that 
they know where to locate some.) Why under a low maple? How long did 
the Indians sometimes use a brush house? Encourage some child or a group 
of children to make a brush house and then invite the class to see it. 

This page will illustrate how words stand for ideas, and offers excellent 
material on which to test the thoroughness of comprehension. For example, 
in the second sentence the expressions ‘‘low maple,” and ‘“‘by the river,” 
are important. In the next, “forked” is most significant. A sketch on the 
blackboard should test the grasp of the fourth sentence; in the sixth, the 
meaning would not be the same without the word “leafy.” 

Reading is a getting of ideas from the printed page, and such testing of 
ideas is far more important than oral reading. Whenever the children show 
any failure to get the idea of a word, a phrase, or a sentence they should be 
thrown back upon the book to get it for themselves. 


The sixth point for consideration is the making of specific plans 
for the teaching of a particular selection or a unit. For this work 
we must not be tied to a form to be followed rigidly. Rather, 
each unit must be planned independently after we have analyzed 
its possibilities. Some materials require planning in considerable 
detail, while others do not. We shall illustrate the varied plans 
given for different types of books and different types of selections. 


Searson and Martin First Reader 

“Why Cats Wash Their Faces after Eating,” p. 4. Especially well 
adapted for silent reading. Have the children read to find out “why.” Then 
pass on quickly to something else. There is no need of following this silent 
reading with an oral reading. The questions following the story are not of 
special value; therefore omit. 

“Elsie’s Friends,” p.8. After a silent reading, test comprehension through 
dramatization without any oral reading or reproduction. If the class needs 
help such questions as the following may be used: What characters are needed ? 
How should the kitten act? What should it say? Similar questions in 
regard to other characters. Questions following: Question 3 is the only one 
worthy of attention. 

“The Sleeping Apple,” p. 15. A pleasing story. Instead of using ques- 
tion 3, substitute something making the same demands upon knowledge of the 
story, and having additional value. For example, Did either of the others 
whom the little girl asked help her? (The sun kissed the apple.) What do 
you think of the illustration? (Pupils should see how it might be improved.) 
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“What Children Say,” p. 28. Have this well done. Memorize and 
impersonate. 

“The Bonfire,” p. 39. This should suggest the composing of similar 
dialogues as a language exercise. Work of this sort must be done as a class 
exercise after acting the dialogue. These dialogues may be printed on a chart to 
be read by succeeding classes, or may be hectographed and taken home “to 
show what stories we can write.” 

“Bobbie Squirrel’s Tail,” p. 48. An excellent exercise as silent reading, 
After making certain that all the words are known, have the children read 
throughout. Then let them answer the questions at the end. 


Wickes—Stories to Act 
“The Little Gray Pony,” p. 16. The illustration: Appreciate the English 
setting. The period is indicated by the costumes. Farrier. 


Silent reading: Read the first four paragraphs silently. What are they 
about? What do they tell you? Read the remainder of the page. What 
do you expect to happen next? Read on until you know whether or not the 
horse got a new shoe. When you find the sentence which tells you, show us 
where it is. Which of the persons whom the man met do you think most 
interesting ? 

Dramatic reading: See that the readers observe the text for suggestions; 
e.g., ‘The man walked away, sighing.” ‘‘Just then he saw a farmer going 
to town and called to him.” 


Elson Primary School Reader—Book Three 

“‘The Skylark’s Spurs,” p. 38. 

1. Sensing the meaning of the title: What do you expect the story to be 
about ? What is a skylark? Where would you have to go to see a real 
skylark? What are his spurs? 

2. Observing the organization of the story in three parts: Why are the 
words “The Unkind Fairy” printed before the beginning of the story? Where 
else in the story do you find this type? What does this show us about the 
story? (See that the class understands that the smaller type in these subtitles 
indicates that this title is subordinate to the main title. Kinds of type, as 
well as words, should have meaning to children.) 

3. Silent reading (never wait for all to finish): 

The unkind fairy—Read until you see why the fairy is unkind. (Let 
children tell briefly.) Read until you learn with whom she found fault. 
(Let children tell.) Read to the end of the first part to see if the fairy still 
thinks him a quarrelsome bird. (Let children answer.) Do you think the 
fairy was right ? 

The skylark wins a mate—Let us read to see how he won his mate. How 
far will you read? When you get that far turn over your book and think 
about what you have read. We shall give fast readers time to finish but shall 
not wait for the slowest. What helped him win his mate? 
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What the skylark’s spurs were for—Now what do you want to know? 
Does anyone know? As soon as you find out raise your hand; then read on. 
How does the story end? 

In what ways does the skylark differ from most of our birds ? 

Some of his relatives live here. (Show pictures of horned lark and prairie 
horned lark. Be careful not to associate the meadow lark and skylark, as 
the meadow lark is a member of the blackbird group.) Show picture of the 
Song of the Lark. 

Assignment suggestions.—(Following the silent reading, and written upon 
the board.) Read through to find parts which you like especially well. We 
shall talk about these parts in our next lesson. If you were to name the 
pictures what words of the story would you write beneath them? Be ready 
to read well some of your favorite portions of the story. List words that 
puzzle you. Try to find out what they are. Check those you think you 
can make out. 

(No attempt is made here to suggest lesson units. Whether the study is 
made in two, three, or four lesson periods, each lesson should be a unit in 
itself.) 


In conclusion, we may say that every new requirement of the 
teacher makes a corresponding new requirement of the adminis- 
trative or supervisory forces whose duty it is to help the teacher to 
attain the highest standards in the science and in the art of teaching. 
What has here been illustrated in the way of guidance in the use of 
varied reading materials is simply suggestive of further work to be 
done in this as well as in other subjects. 











Edurational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Handbook for measurements.—There is increasing evidence that the over- 
enthusiasm for measurements which has characterized recent educational 
activity has encountered a somewhat serious check in the sober second thought 
of the more serious thinkers on education. The indiscriminate multiplication 
of tests is not regarded with the same approbation as was given a year or two 
ago. Questions are now being raised more frequently as to just what is being 
measured, what is the validity of the results, and especially as to the use to 
be made of the results. If measurement scales are to secure a permanent 
place among the tools of education, they must submit to a very searching 
analysis and criticism. 

In a recent book by Wilson and Hoke' there is evidence that, in at least 
two particulars, writers on measurements are becoming aware of the more 
serious problems involved. This book gives clear recognition, first, that it is 
no longer desirable to continue in the rapid and indiscriminate multiplication 
of similar tests, but that the process of selection should be applied to the 
tests already at hand. The second general recognition is that the chief purpose 
to be served by the tests is the diagnosis of pupil ability and pupil difficulty. 

The book is designed primarily as a handbook for teachers in the adminis- 
tration of the tests. ‘The major portion of the space is given to the discussion 
of those tests which have been found to be most serviceable to the classroom 
teacher. The principal tests in each school subject are reviewed, detailed 
directions for use are given, results are analyzed and their values for diagnosis 
are considered. The dominant emphasis throughout these chapters, however, 
is not upon the tests themselves but upon the progress of the pupil as aided 
by the use of the tests. The point of view of the writers is well expressed in 
the following paragraph: 

We are now quite surely approaching a third stage of development, and that 
is the stage in which the tests shall be thoroughly weighed and judged as to the funda- 
mental considerations of curricula-making involved, whether they are or are not 
testing desirable school products, and whether their use will or will not lead to better 
methods of teaching and better selection of subject-matter. In this stage the standard 
tests will be used more and more for the diagnosis of the weaknesses of individual 


: G. M. Witson and Kremer J. Hoke, How to Measure. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. vii+285. 
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pupils, more and more in testing the efficiency of methods of teaching. It is in this 
third stage that the rank and file of the teaching profession are necessarily involved. 
If the tests are to be of service, not merely as a general measure of the efficiency of 
a school system, but also of service to the teacher and for the pupils in the schoolroom, 
then it becomes necessary that the individual teacher shall master the details for 
actually using the tests in her own schoolroom [p. 3]. 


The book has been recommended as a handbook for the classroom teacher 
and also as a text for classes in normal schools and colleges. As a handbook 
for the teacher it is probably the best now available. As a text for normal 
schools and colleges it contains the concrete material necessary to familiarize 
a class with the details of measurement, but it is lacking in the serious critical 
treatment of the fundamental issues of measurements which would seem 
essential for such students. This omission emphasizes the need of a supple- 
mentary book which would confine its treatment to the problem of critically 
evaluating in a scientific manner the series of questions which need to be raised 
regarding the whole measuring movement. 

Psychology for teacher-iraining schools—Psychology is considered one of 
the basic sciences for education. It is still a question, however, as to just 
when and how it should be given in a course for the preparation of teachers. 
The simple requirement of a course in general psychology often fails to provide 
a background which can be applied when the student begins to study education 
proper. The broad and general nature of psychology has been recognized in 
a few schools by the differentiating of introductory courses for students whose 
principal interests are medicine, social science, or business. In an attempt to 
provide for a similar recognition of the interests of students of education, 
Professor La Rue has written an introductory psychology text! which is 
focused upon the particular problems of the teacher. 

The organization of the book departs somewhat from the general 
method of treatment. The author states that this modification of method 
is due to the attempt to treat psychology psychologically. The subject 
is covered in two general divisions. In the first of these, “which gives 
an airplane view of the entire science, causing its larger features to stand out, 
there are developed a few simple laws which, applied throughout the book, 
effectively organize and simplify the whole complex subject” (p. 6). The 
method in this division is an example of the author’s attempt to apply psy- 
chology to itself. This method consists in: 

(1) passing from the familiar picture of man in his common environment to 
a study, with genetic sidelights, of “Body, Brain, and Mind,” (2) showing the relation 
of adjustment between “The Mental and the Environmental,” and (3) explaining, 
in the study of ‘Mind, Nervous System, and Behavior,” how the neuro-mental 
governing and steering system accomplishes its complex task of adjustment. In 


t DANIEL WotrorD La Rue, Psychology for Teachers. New York: American 
Book Co., 1920. Pp. 316. 
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this way we complete the sensori-motor circle, inward from the body to the mind, 
outward from mind to behavior [p. 5]. 


The second division of the book gives a more detailed discussion of the 
facts of psychology. The method here presents no striking differences from 
those which have commonly been employed in such texts. The last chapter, 
dealing with ‘‘ Mental Hygiene and Efficiency,” exhibits more than any other 
the attempt to write expressly for teachers. 

The book presents a brief, but clear and concise, statement of the ele- 
mentary principles of psychology. It is written in an attractive style, and 
the material is well organized. From the viewpoint of psychology the book 
is well adapted for an introductory course with immature students. Examined, 
however, from the view of educational psychology, the claims of the book are 
not so convincing. The attempt to make the book directly useful to the 
teacher is evident, not so much in the selection and organization of material 
as in the series of exercises accompanying each chapter. In the body of 
the text the author has selected some of his illustrations from the field of 
education. It would seem that this commendable feature could have been used 
much more frequently. One feels, after reading the book, that a skilful teacher 
could use it very effectively with a class of normal-school students, but that 
without such skilful teaching the book of itself would not function. It would 
seem that the psychology of application would require that if a text in psy- 
chology is to function for a particular class of people, it must include not only 
carefully prepared illustrations and exercises, but also a serious modification 
in the selection and arrangement of material and in the style of discussion, 
so that the dominant emphasis throughout the body of the text is upon the 
problems of that particular class. 


The psychology of learning and study.—A different kind of an attempt to 
apply psychology to education, than has been described above, appears in 
a book from Professor Edwards. In this volume? the writer limits his efforts 
to a discussion of the fundamental principles of learning and study which 
are essential to economy in the educational process. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the book is the extensive application of the “habit theory” to 
educational thought and practice. The results of education are considered 
as more or less permanent dispositions or tendencies of some kind. The 
author’s point of view is well expressed in the following quotations: 


The writer thinks that the Habit Theory has not received its due in educational 
practice and perhaps not in educational thought. It is a principle which runs through 
the whole work of education and the adoption of it as the fundamental working 
principle of the teacher’s work should help to bring the definiteness that is 
needed [p. 1]. 


t A. S. Epwarps, The Fundamental Principles of Learning and Study. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1920. Pp. 239. $1.80. 
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In order to express conveniently these more or less permanent dispositions or 
tendencies, memories, habitudes, interests, and the like, which are the results of education, 
we shall use the word “habit.”” This word is commonly used in a narrower and in a 
broader way. In the narrower sense it refers to the more or less mechanical tendency 
to act as we have acted before. But it is used commonly in a broader sense. Thus 
habit is defined as being ‘‘the tendency to think, feel, and do as we have thought, 
felt or done before.” In the broadest sense we find writers speaking of “‘ habits of 
thought,” “‘habits of affection,” “habits of liberality,” “habits of devotion,”’ “habits 
of attention,” ‘‘moral habits,’ and we hear of people habitually liking or disliking 
this or that. Habit thus includes attitudes and may be used as a general term for all 
more or less permanent tendencies of mind and body [p. 11]. 


The content of the book is broad and covers many aspects of the subject. 
The first four chapters are devoted to establishing the general habit point of 
view. The next two chapters discuss the acquisition of knowledge in the 
learning process. Following this are two chapters devoted to the discussion 
of improvements and arrests in the process of learning. Chapter ix gives a 
brief treatment of the transfer of training. Chapters x and xi discuss the 
memory as related to learning and retention. Other general topics considered 
are the interests and attention, the feelings and moral education, and the 
psychology of study. 

Throughout the book the author has drawn upon experimental studies 
and has applied these to the practical problems of the classroom. The range 
of topics treated and the definite nature of the discussions make the book 
suitable for wide use in courses dealing with a survey of the psychology of 
the learning process. 


Defective eyesight in the schools —The second report of General Crowder 
on the “‘Operation of the Selective Service System” shows that ro per cent 
of all the rejections among drafted men were due to defective eyesight. This 
is a conservative figure for general application since it does not include the 
large number of men having eye defects who were rejected on account of other 
defects without examining their eyes. Studies of the vision of school children 
have shown that approximately 20 per cent have eye defects serious enough 
to deserve treatment. The whole problem of eyesight as related to school 
work has been surveyed in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education by 
Mr. J. H. Berkowitz.* 

The bulletin gives the results of a study carried on intensively in New 
York City, and by correspondence and questionnaire in fifty other cities in 
the United States. The returns from the questionnaire were checked against 
the results of the direct survey of conditions in New York. The study had 
for its specific objects the determining of the following: 

a) The nature and extent of defective vision in school children as disclosed by 
medical inspection. 

tJ. H. Berkowitz, “The Eyesight of School Children,” Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 65, 1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. v+128. 
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b) The preventable causes within the schools and factors intimately connected 
with school life to which may be attributed eye strain and the general determination 
of visual capacity, as established by the investigations of different authorities. 

c) Efforts made to correct conditions inimical to eyesight in the schools and 
prophylactic measures adopted. 

d) Clinical facilities for the correction of refractive errors and available sources 
for supplying needy children with eye glasses. 

e) Necessary improvements in facilities and methods in these various fields 
[p. 1]. 

The content of the report, as just outlined, should be of interest to school 
workers in general. Chapters dealing with classroom lighting, the detection 
of defects and the correctional procedure which should follow, discuss the 
problem in a lucid and non-technical manner. The last chapter, entitled 
“Needed Standardization for Schools,” discusses briefly a problem which is 
of direct concern to every school superintendent. In the appendix there is 
given a series of specimens of type appropriate for children of different school 
age. Considerable eye strain could be avoided if school officers would be 
guided by these models in the selection of books for young children. Direc- 
tions and forms for rough preliminary testing of the eyes at school are also 
given. 

The bulletin presents an important problem in a clear and accurate manner. 
If it receives the wide reading it deserves, the conditions responsible for 
defective eyesight should be greatly improved. 


College entrance and graduation requirements.—The development in educa- 
tional thought and practice is reflected in the entrance and graduation 
requirements of our higher institutions of learning. The significance of recent 
changes in the requirements for the bachelor’s degree has stimulated the 
preparation of a special study of the problem by Dr. W. C. John of the Bureau 
of Education.t The results of this study are of interest not only to college 
and university teachers, but also to high-school principals and superintend- 
ents who are concerned with the relationship between secondary and higher 
schools. 

The bulletin is based upon a study of fifty-one state and fifty endowed 
universities and colleges. The data, secured from the catalogues of these 
schools, are compiled and summarized to show the requirements for each 
school for all the types of bachelor’s degrees offered. The same data for 
each school is presented in the appendix in graphic form. It enables the reader 
to secure at a glance information as to the number of hours of any subject 
which are required for entrance and graduation. The summary tables and 
comparisons are valuable in that they show the trends for different classes of 
institutions. The meaning of the various degrees is made more significant 


* W. C. Joun, “Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree.” Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 7, 1920. Washington Department of the Interior. Pp. v+313. 
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in the light of the work required to attain them. The extreme differences 
in the prescribed requirements for a given degree show in a striking manner 
the variety of standards existing in American colleges and universities. The 
report also emphasizes the problem of nomenclature of degrees. This is 
illustrated by the fact that the four-year curricula in the fifty-six schools or 
colleges of education lead to at least six different degrees, all signifying a 
similar course of study. The bulletin is worth careful study by all school 
administrators. 

An elementary textbook in American history—The companion volume to 
The History of the American People, by Bagley and Beard, has appeared as the 
first book* of a series of texts in the field of elementary American history. 
The volume is complete in itself although it is the first of a series, and it 
embodies much material not found in the traditional texts in this field. 

Histories for the intermediate grades have usually followed the plan 
either of condensing a more advanced book into briefer form or of casting 
the history in the form of a series of biographies. This book, written for 
children at or about the fifth-grade level, exemplifies a wholesome tendency 
in another direction. Three devices were used in writing the text. First, 
the authors attached a simple unifying problem or project to the characters 
and events of each chapter. The projects collectively form an outline of the 
chief features of American history. The second device used by the authors 
was to employ the biographical method freely without permitting it to restrict 
the narrative to a chronicle of the lives of men alone, or to obscure the larger 
movements of American history. In the third place, the authors give a 
; connected account of the rise and growth of the American people by using 
f sufficient narrative to accomplish the desired result. 

In the matter of organization, nearly one-third of the book is devoted 
to the past half-century, while one finds all of the chapters to be of co-ordinate 
rank. Under pedagogical aids are included exercises and problems for further 
study and reference. Constant reference is made to the bold outline of Amer- 
ican history which, when coupled with a simple discussion, emphasizing a few 
large topics encourages positive and systematic classroom procedure. 


New civics text.—The obvious trend of educational adjustments of recent 
years has been toward making the school contribute to the preparation of the 
child for adequately functioning in social activities. With the increase in 
numbers and the highly complex kind of social life resulting therefrom, it 
has become more and more evident that no educational process wguld be 
complete which did not succeed in developing abilities to understand and 
participate in all of those multifarious activities whose effective discharge 


1 CHARLES A. BEARD and WILL1AM C. BAGLEy, A First Book in American History. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv-+460. 
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characterizes a good citizen. Socialized activities have, therefore, become a 
conspicuous element in the numerous kinds of experiences offered by the 
schools. 

In this movement Mr. Dunn has had a conspicuous part. His recent 
book’ carries the idea forward by a series of well-selected topics whose purposes 
as stated by him are: 

1. The demonstration to the young citizen, by reference to his own observation 
and experience, of the meaning of his community life (local and national), and of 
government in its relation to that life. 

2. The cultivation of certain habits, ideals, and attitudes essential to effective 
participation in that life through government and otherwise. 


The scope of the book may be indicated by stating the topics of some of 
the principal chapters: ‘‘Our Common Purposes in Community Life,” “‘How 
We Depend Upon One Another,” “‘The Need for Co-operation,” “ Educa- 
tion,” ‘“‘How We Govern Ourselves,” “Our Local Governments,” “Our State 
Governments,” and “Our National Governments.” 

The subject-matter is well written and well illustrated. At the end of 
each chapter is given a list of projects by way of investigation and report, 
together with a selected list of references from which selections may be made 
as a basis for further study. The contention of the author that the omission 
of the projects serves only to vitiate the purpose of the whole book seems 
rational, as it is through them that he hopes to stimulate the pupil to a realiza- 
tion of the truth of the principles laid down in the text. In the hands of a 
thoughtful teacher the subject-matter could be made to correlate in excellent 
fashion with history, and even with geography, while the reports in connection 
with the projects might well become the basis for stimulating oral and written 
composition. 

The book is designed for use in the seventh and eighth grades or the first 
year of the high school. It deserves wide use. 


English in the higher grades.—To develop an effective use of the mother 
tongue, both written and spoken, is rightly regarded as one of the prime 
functions of the school. Not so long ago the quite universal method employed 
to do this consisted of a prolonged and tedious analysis of the language as 
exemplified in chosen selections, frequently beyond the understanding of the 
student, accompanied by diagramming, parsing, and other devices of unpleasant 
memory, all in the hope that the knowledge of the science of language thus 
taken on would carry over and enable pupils to write and speak in better form. 
The method failed, and must always fail, because it does not proceed under 
the impulse supplied by the daily interests of the pupils in the things which 
their home and school life incite them to undertake. 


t ARTHUR W. Dunn, Community Civics. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
Pp. iii+507. 
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It is interesting and refreshing, therefore, to find exemplified in a recent 
book! the more modern method of teaching correct form in speech and writing 
through injecting into the school life types of activities similar to those in 
which later the pupil may be found functioning, and in which a correct use 
of the mother tongue is altogether important. 

There is in the book a considerable amount of grammatical study, but 
it is made entirely subservient to certain larger needs to the realization of 
which the projection of the child into future adult activities contributes 
strongly. Such activities are letter-writing, story-telling, talks before a class, 
how to conduct a meeting, how to conduct a school paper, etc. Many oppor- 
tunities are provided for the correct use of the form learned through the filling 
in of incomplete sentences. The book abounds in suggestions as to things 
the pupil may do in order to put into practice the principles learned. 

For the teacher faced with the problem of conducting classes in English 
in the upper grades this book will prove of great worth. It is quite in harmony 
with modern methods of English teaching. 


A hymnal for church schools and colleges.—Schools in search of a new 
hymnal will be interested in the latest publication of this type? edited by 
Milton S. Littlefield. The book contains 275 hymns covering the usual 
subjects, but all expressing praise, loyalty, fidelity, heroism, good will and 
service. The topical classification indicates that the editor consciously 
selected many of the recent hymns which interpret the religious experience 
and spiritual ideals of our own day. The book is a collection of great hymns 
taken from the best in Christian hymnology. 

One feature is the inclusion of thirteen selections from oratorios, simple 
enough for adequate rendering under efficient leadership. The responsive 
readings are printed in a way to emphasize various forms of Hebrew poetical 
literature. This plan should create a new interest in these passages from the 
Bible. Topical services, prayers, and responses give an added value to the 
book. Schools will find this new publication well worth careful examination. 


Songs for children.—The song circle furnishes some of the most delightful 
hours the family spends together. Sidney Homer in writing a book of songs 
hit on the happy idea of setting Mother Goose to music in such fashion that 
all of the family circle would enjoy it. 


*H. C. Pearson and Mary F. Kircuwey, Essentials of English—Higher Grades. 
New York: American Book Co., 1920. Pp. ix+469. 

2 Mitton S. LITTLEFIELD, editor, The School Hymnal. New York: A.S. Barnes & 
Co., 1920. Pp. x+310. 

3 Spney Homer, Songs from Mother Goose. Illustrated. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. v+83. 
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None of the songs are too long for the youngest to learn by heart, and 
the music is of high quality written in quite tuneful melodies. The makeup 
of the book is excellent. The type and score, while not large enough for the 
youngest child, are of sufficient size to be read even at a distance by the 
majority. It is beautifully illustrated by Maginal Wright Enright. An index 
of first lines at the end of the book adds to the usefulness of this pleasing 
collection of songs which are arranged for voice and piano. Mother Goose 
has something for all, and this book should find a welcome among school 
people who are anxious to extend the influence of music to the home life of 
the child. 


The kindergarten child.—The recent interest in nursery schools in England 
has stimulated increased activity in the field of child study. To help guide 
this interest, a book on the psychology and training of little children has been 
written by one of the instructors in the Edinburgh Provincial Training College. 
The book? is based upon the observations of a single child but draws material 
from a wide variety of sources. The author makes use of the Freudian psy- 
chology to explain the importance of the mental background of early child 
experiences. She follows this with a series of chapters discussing the problems 
of language, reading, spelling, writing, and number at the kindergarten age. 
Lacking a fundamental psychological analysis, these chapters present little 
more than generalizations upon child observations. The influence of the 
Montessori method is evident throughout the discussion. The book will 
probably find its greatest field of usefulness with teachers lacking in pro- 
fessional training and with intelligent mothers in the home. 


Extra-mural work by universities —Among the recent publications received 
from the United States Bureau of Education are two bulletins dealing with 
university work of different types. The first monograph? deals with public 
discussion, package library, and information service of the university-extension 
divisions of the states. The bulletin describes in some detail the methods 
and scope of university-extension bureaus with particular emphasis on those 
which actively stimulate public discussion on current public questions. Lists 
of topics on which material is furnished by the various universities are given. 
One finds some discussion of the different methods of distributing educational 
material, club study, library service, assistance in debating, and the edu- 
cational value of public discussion. On the whole, the bulletin describes in 
timely fashion the latest advances in educational service that our universities 


* MARGARET DRuMMOND, Five Years Old or Thereabouts. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xi+180. $1.80. 

2 WaLTON S. Bittner, “Public Discussion and Information Service of University 
Extension,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 61, 1919. Washington: Department 
of Interior. Pp. 54. 
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are offering throughout the country to the great mass of persons who wish 
to continue systematically their preparation for personal advancement. 

The second bulletint deals with a more academic type of university exten- 
sion, namely, correspondence study. ‘The purpose of the bulletin is to “report 
some of the facts concerning the extent of the use of this method of instruction 
by reputable institutions, to describe the educational service thus rendered, 
and to show how these institutions carry on the work in such a way that its 
educational value cannot be questioned” (p. 5). Of the 73 institutions listed 
as offering correspondence courses, 61 are supported by public funds. These 
schools are located in 39 states and the District of Columbia. The bulletin 
is an excellent survey of correspondence study in the various institutions, 
discussing all phases of the work from methods to credits and scholarships. 
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